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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


—————————————————————————— 


[From our Seeond Edition of last week. ] 


Crry Exection.—OrriciaL.—The canvassers have decided upon 
the three disputed wards. In the 16th the Whig eandidates are re. 
turned. In the 8th, where the “ calico votes” were thrown, a portion 
of them have been thrown out, and the opposition aldermen and as- 
sistants are delared elected. In the 6th no return is made, the majo- 
rity of the inspectors of the first district declaring themselves unable 
to make a return, on account of being driven from their work of 
counting by aunob, The Common Council s» far stands 16 to 16; 
and the new election in the 6th ward will determine the majority, if a 
new election is ordered. It is said, however, that the Whig candi- 
dates will claim their seats. 

Mr. Morris, for mayor, has a plurality of 1748 votes over Mr. 
Pheenix. 





Concress.—In Senate, on Wednesday, the Loan Bill, after a long 
session was passed, yeas 26, nays18. Asit passed the House it has 
passed the Senate, the only amendment being a verbal one, which 
does not affect the character of the bill. 

In the House, the debate on the loan bil has taken an unexpected 
and very interesting turn. The section under considezation was that 
providing for diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations. Mr. Linn, 
of New York, moved to strike out the appropriation for a minister to 
Mexico, on the ground that the trade with that country does not war- 
rant the expense of a diplomatic minister of the first grade; and in the 
course of his remarks he said that it was the desire of those who went 
for sustaining a minister to Mexico, to annex Texas to the United 
States. 

Mr. Pickens, in replying, said that it was net the amount of trade 
which should determine our diplomatic relations. We need the 
ablest ministers to watch the movements of Great Britain, both at Ma. 
drid and Mexico, on account of the designs of that power on Cuba 
and California. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Fillmore, Mr. Cushing, and Mr. 
J. D. Jones opposed the motion to strike out, and deprecated any 
debate on the subject at this juncture. 


Mr. Slade, of Vermont, said he should not vote for the gentleman's | 


motion, but that he was very much obliged to him for introducing it, 
inasmuch as it brought a subject before the House which could not 
be reached in any othér way. He said that we needed a Minister at 
Mexico more now than ever; but he objected to the temper of the 
present Minister. He took up the question of slavery and Northern 
and Southern policy, and intimated that the President wished to an. 
nex Texas to the United States. 

Mr. Wise rose toreply. Mr. Linn offered to withdraw his motion, 
but Mr. Wise objected, until he should have answered what had been 
said on the other side. As reported in the Journal of Commerce : 


He then went into a review of the whole of our relations with 
Mexico, and the policy of our government in relation to Texas; and 
showed that, so far back as 1825, Mr. Clay, as Secretary of State, 
under the administration of Mr. Adams, had directed Mr. Poinsett, 
the then Minister to Mexico, to sound that government on the sub. 
ject of fixing the boundary of the two countries on the Rio del Norte 
to its source, then run due north to the south bank of the Arkansas 
River to its source, then due north te the 42d degree of latitude, 
thence due west to the south sea; and for which line he was autho- 
rized to pay to Mexico any suni not exceeding one million of dollars. 

He did not know, he said, whether Mr. Tyler was favorable to the 
annexation of ‘sexas or not. But his private opinion was that he 
was in favor of it. He was the more inclined to this opinion from 
the fact that one of his predecessors, Mr. Adams, made it his first 
object after his accession to the Presidency, to acquire and annex 
that territory. Mr. W. then read the documents in proof of this. 

Mr. W. insisted upon the necessity and propriety of annexing Tex. 


as, and of going to war with England and Mexico, unless they 
should be disposed to do us justice. 


About 4 o’clock, the Committee rose and the House adjourned. I 
presume Mr. Adams will speak to-morrow. 


> The President has written a letter to the Governorof Rhode 
Island, in answer to his application for aid. Mr. Tyler states thathe is 
bound by the constitution and laws to call out the militia of the 
neighboring states to aid in suppressing the insurrection, or to bring 
the U.S. forces to bear if necessary; and that he shall not shrink 
from the emergency. He trusts, however, that the good sense of the 
people will prevent the necessity for extreme measures. 


> The Common School Bill was so amended before its passage, 
that an election is to be held in June for the officers under it; insteaq 
of their being appointed by the Common Council, as stated in this 
paper, ina digest of the Bill. : 





ENVY.—lIt is amusing to see how soon a prosperous MAN excites the 
envy of those who have not the spirit of success themselves. So jt j, 
with our neighbor, Dr. Sherman. His success has been unparalleled, 
and all the attempts of others to injure the reputation of his famous me. 
dicated Lozenges, only make them the more celebrated and used. [)y. 
Sherman is none of your self styled Doctors, but a regular bred physi. 
cian of great skill and practice, therefore entitled to the respect and con. 
findence of all. His warehouse is at 106 Nassau street. 


MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 12th instant, by the Rev. Smith Pyne, William J. Street, of 

Poughkeepsie, to Susan W., daughter of the late Robert Kearney. 4 
In this city, on the (7th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Poisal, Johan H. Chambers to 

Keturah Ann Craft, daughter of the late Wm. Craft, Esq. i 


DIED, 

On the 17th instant, Peter Barker, aged 80 years. 
On the 17th instant, Mrs. Mary Spangler, aged 89 yearr. 
On the 17th instant, Patrick Monk, in the 38th year of his age. 
On the 17th instant, Emma Eunice, aged 4 years. 
On the 17th instant, Mary P'rances, wife of Thomas Yates, aged 38 years. 
On the 15th instant, Mr. Jobn Smith, aged 83 years. 

I 


Ly POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO JONATHAN.—Some of the country post 
masters having taxed Magazine postage upon the Quarto Jonathan, azd taxed 
it at two and even more sheets, the publishers have applied for information at 
head quarters ; and the following reply is published for the information of all 
concerned, Subscribers who are overcharged will show the postmaster whc 
misconstrues the law the following letter: 


Post Office Department, 





Appointment Office, January 19, 1842, 
Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11th instantis received. In reply to your in- 


juiry, 1 am authorised to inform you that the Library Edition of the Brother 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable with newspaper postage. 
Very respectfully, 
PIT. C. FULLER, 2d Assistant P.M. G. 
Messrs. Wilson & Company, New York City. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY, 

Adapted to our constitution, pleasant to our taste, and effectual in removing 
the diseases (that spring from coughs and colds, and tend to consumption and 
death) to which the human frame is subject, will be found in Pease & Son’s Cla- 
rified Essence of Horehound Candy. It is composed of 


TWENTY FIVE INGREDIENTS, 
all of which are roots and herbs, and those are the only true natural medicines, 
and by the proper use of them they will return the body to its natural and healthy 
state without leaving in the system effects as injurious as the disease itself. The 
number of ingredients that are made use of in 


PEASE’S HOREHOUND CANDY, 
is so great that where one ingredient fuils another instantly supplics its place, 


and thus from the number in its composition it adapts its healing principles to 
the different constitutions. It has been tried by the 


MEDICAL FACULTY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


and by thousands afflicted with diseases that have been pronounced incurable by 


the most skilful physicians, but have had their health restored from the use of 
this candy. 


Sold wholesale and retail at 45 Division st. 


Each envelope of the genuine Horchound Candy is signed J. Pease Son. Di- 
rections accompanying each package. 


AGENTS—Zieber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia, Pa.; Redding, 8 State st., Boston ; 
Rawls & Co., 57 State st., Albany, N Y; Robinson, 110 Baltimore st., Balti- 
more ; Haldeman, Louisville, Ky.; Cook, Pittsburgh, Pa. aQ3 


SHERMAN’S LOZENGES. 


HEADACHE, palpitation, lowness of spirits, sea sickness, and all nervous di- 
seases, cured in a few minutes by Sherman’s Camphor Lozenges. They are 
really wonderful medicines, and no traveller or fami.y should be without 
them. 

COUGHS, colds or consumption, whooping cough, asthma, and all diseases of 
the lungs, are easier and sooner cured by Sherman's Cough Lozenges, than any 
other medicine. 

WORMS, so troublesome to children and even adults, can be speedily destroy- 
ed and dispelled by Sherman’s Worm Lozenges, more than a million of boxes 
have been sold, and they never failed to effect a cure. 

DIARRHEA, or looseness of the bowels, cured in a few hours by Sherman's 
Restorative Lozenges. They operate like acharm. 

DYSPEPSIA cured by Sherman’s Dinner Lozenges sooncr than any thing 
else. They have cured many where all other means failed. 

FEVER AND AGUE conquered at last by Sherman’s Fever and Ague Lo- 
zenges. ‘They are a warranted cure in all cases, and-the chills will not re- 
turn as they often do under other treatment. 

SWEET BREATH AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH—Nothing like Sherman’s 
Orris Tooth Paste for cleaning and whitening the teeth, hardening the gums and 
sweeteniug the breath. Warranted free from all injurious ingredients. 

SHERMAN’S POOR MAN’S PLASTER for 12h cents, will cure rheumatiem, 
luinbago, pain or weakness in the back, breast, side, or any part of the body. 
Always see that you get Sherman’s articles and never trust any other. His ware- 
house is at 106 Nussau st, N Y; 8 State st, Boston; 42 Westminster st, Provi- 
dence; 4 Maiden Lane, Albany; 3 Ledger Building, Philadelphia; Dr Reed, cor- 
ner Gay and Baltimore st, Baltimore; Frank Taylor, Washington; L Wileox, jr, 
Pittsburgh; Haldeman, Louisville. a23 It 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


[Continued fram page 373.] 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PARTING. 


From motives of delicacy towards Miss Bellew I did not call that day 
at the Rooneys. For many months such an omission on my part had 
never occurred. Accordingly, when O'Grady returned at night to the 
Castle, he lang’ ingly told me that the house was in half mourning. Paul 
sat moodily ov ¢ his wine, scarce lifting his head, and looking what he 
himself called nonsuited. Mrs. Paul, whose grief was always in the ac- 
tive mood, sobbed, hiccupped, gulped, and waved her arms as if she had 
lost a near relative. Miss Bellew did not appear atalt, and Phil disco- 
vered that she had written home that morning, requésting her father to 
send for her without loss of time. “The affair, as you see,” continued 
O'Grady, “bas tarned out ill forall parties. Dudley has lost his post, 
you your mistress, and I my money: a pretty good illustration how much 
mischief a mere fool can at any moment make in society.” 

Tt was about four o’clock in the afternoon when I mounted my horse to 
ride over to Stephen’s Green. As I passed slowly along Dame-street, 
my attention was called toa large placard which, in front of a house op- 
posite the lower Castlegate, had attracted a considerable crowd around 
it. Iwas spared the necessity of stopping to read by the hoarse shout 
of a ragged ruffian who elbowed his way through the mob, carrying on 
one arm a mass of printed handbills, the other hand he held beside his 
mouth to aid the energy of his declamation. “ Here’s the full and true 
account,” cried he, “ of the bloody and me-lan-cho-ly duel that tuk place 
yesterday morning in the Phaynix Park between Lord Dudley de Vere 
and Mr. Hinton, two edge-ducongs to his Grace the Lord Liftinint, wid 
all the particulars, for one ha’penny. 

“Here’s the whole correspondence between the Castle bucks, shouted 
a rival publisher,—the Colburn to this Bentley,—*‘ wid a beautiful new 
song toan old tune: 


“Bang it up, bang it up to the lady in the Green.” 
“ Give me one, if you please,”’ said a metherly-looking woman ina gray 
cloak. 

“No, ma’am, a penny,” responded the vender. “ The bloody fight for 
a halfpenny !”’ 

“ What!”’ said he; “ would you have an Irish melody and the picture 
of an illigant female for a copper?”’ 

“ Sing us the song, Peter,”’ called out another. 

“ This is too bad!” said I, passionately, as driving the spurs into my 
horse, I dashed through the ragged mob, upsetting and overturning all 
before me. Not, however, before I was recognized, and, as I cantered 
down the street, a shout of derision, and a hail-storm of- offensive epi- 
thets followed me as I went. 

It was, I confess, some time before [ recovered my equanimity enough 
to think of my visit. For myself, individually, I cared little or nothing; 
who could tell in what form these things might reach my friends in 
Englaad? How garbled! how exaggerated! how totally perverted !— 
and then, too, Miss Bellew! It was evident she was alluded to. I trem- 
bled to think that her name, polluted by the lips of such wretches as 
these, should be cried through the dark alleys and purlieus of the capi- 
tal; a scoff and a mockery among the very outcasts of vice! 

As I turned the corner of Grafton-street, a showy carriage with four 
gray horses passed me by. I knew it was the Rooney equipage, and a!- 
though for a moment I was ehagrined that the object of my visit was 
defeated, on second thoughts I satisfied myseif, that, perhaps, it was 
quite as well: so I rode on to leave my card. On reaching the door, 
from which already some visitors were turning away, I discovered that I 
had forgotten my ticket-case: so I dismounted to write my name in the 
Visiting-book : for this observance among great people, Mrs. Rooney had 


borrowed, to the manifest horror and dismay of many respectable citi- 
zens, 








« A note for you,” said the butler, in his silvery accent, as he placed a 
small sealed billet in my hand. I opened it hastily. 1t contained but 
two lines: “‘ Miss Bellew requests Hr. Hinton will kindly favor her with 
a few moments’ conversation at an early opportunity.” 

**Is Miss Bellew at home ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, who stood waiting to precede me up 
stairs, and announce me. 

“Mr. Hinton,” said the man; and the words echoed in the empty 
drawing-room, as he closed the door behind me: the next moment I 
heard the rustle of a silk dress, and Miss Bellew came out of the bou- 
doir and walked towards me. Contrary to her usual habit—which was 
to hold out her hand to me,—she now came timidly, hesitatingly for- 
ward; her eyes downeast, and her whole air and appearance indicating, 
not only the traces of sorrow, but of physical suffering. 

‘Mr. Hinton,” said she, in a voice every accent of which vibrated on 
my heart, “I have taken the liberty to ask a few moments’ interview 
with you; for, although it is not only probable, but almost certain, we 
shall not meet again, yet I wish to explain certain portions of my con- 
duct, and, indeed, to make them the reason of a favor I have to ask at 
your hands.” , 

‘Permit me to interrupt you for a moment,” saidI. “It is evident 
how painful the matter you would speak of is to you : you have no need 
of explanation, least of allto me. By accident, | overheard that which, 
however high my esteem for Miss Bellew before, could but elevate her 
in my eyes. Pass then at once, | beseech you, to what you call a favor: 
there is no service you can seek for 4 

“T thank you,” replied she, in a voice scarcely articulate: “ you have, 





_ indeed, spared me much in not asking me to speak, of what it is misery 
_ enough to remember ; but it is not the first time my unprotected position 


in this house has exposed me to oxtrage: though assuredly it shall be 
the last.” The tone of indignation she spoke in supplied her with ener- 
gy, as she hurriedly continued: ‘Already, Mr. Hinton, persons have 
dared to build a scandal upon the frail foundation of this insolent wager. 
Your name has been mixed up with it in such a way that no possible 
intercourse could exist between us without being construed into evidence 
of a falsehood: therefore, I have made up my mind, to ask you to dis- 
continue your visits here, for the few days I may yet remain. I have 
already written home, the answer may arrive the day after to-morrow ; 
and, while I feel that I but ill repay the hospitality and kindness I have 
received, and have met with, in closing the door to a most valued guest, 
I am assured, you will understand and approve my motives, and not re- 
fuse my request.” 

Delighted at the prospect of being in some way engaged in a service, 
I had listened with a throbbing heart, up to the moment she concluded. 
Nething could so completely overthrow all my hopes, as these last few 
words. Seeing my silence and my confusion—for I knew not what to 
say—she added, in a slightly tremulous voice : 

“T amsorry, Mr. Hinton, that my little knowledge of the world 
should have led me into this indiscretion: I perceive from your manner 
that I have asked a sacrifice you are unwilling to make: I ought to have 
known that habits have their influence, as well as inclinations; and chat 
this house, being the resort of your friends “i 





“Oh, how much, how cruelly you have mistaken me! Not on this 
account, not for such reasons as you suppose did I hesitate in my reply; 
far from it: indeed, the very cause which made me a frequent visitor 
of this house, is that which now renders me unable to answer you.”— 
A slight flush upon her cheek and a tremujous motion of her lip, 
prevented my adding more. ‘Fear not, Miss Bellew, said I, “ fear 
not from me; however different the feeling that would prompt it, no 
speech of mine shall cause you pain to listen to, however the buried 
thought may rack my own bosom. You shall have your request: good 
bye.” 

oP? Nay, nay, not so,” said she, as she raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and gave a soft but sickly smile; “ you mustn’t go without my 
thanking you for all your kindness, It may sochance that some day or 
other you will visit the wild west; if so, pray don’t forget that my fa- 
ther, of whom you have heard me speak so much, would be but too hap- 


py to thank one, who has been so kind to his-daughter; and, if that day . 


should come,”"—here a slight gleam of animation shot acress her fea- 
tures—‘'T beseech you not to think from what you will see of me there, 
that I have forgotton all your geod teaching, and all your lessons about 
London manner, though I sadly fear that neither my dress nor deport- 
ment will testify in my favor; and so good bye.” She drew her glove 
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from her hand, as she spoke. I raised the taper fingers, respectfully, to 
my lips, and, without venturing another look, muttered ‘good bye,” and 
left the room. 

As step by step I loitered on the stairs, I struggled with myself 
against the rising temptation to hurry back to her presence, and tell 
her that, although hitherto the fancied security of meeting her every 
day had made me a stranger to my own emotions, the hour of parting 
had dispelled the illusion; the thought of separation had unveiled 
> depths of my heart, and told me that I loved her. Was this true? 

t was. 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE LETTER FROM HOME. 


Feisaing illness to O'Grady as the reason of my not going to the 
Rooney’s, I kept my quarters for several days, during which time it re- 
quired all my resolution to enable me to keep my promise; and scarcely 
an hour of the day went over without my feeling tempted to mount my 
horse and try if, perchance, I could not catch even a passing look at her 
once more. Miss Bellew was the first woman who had ever treated me 
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as a man: this, in itself, had a strong hold on my feelings; for after all, 


what flattery is there so artful as that which invests us with a character 
to which we feel in our hearts our pretension is doubtful? Why has col- 
lege life, why has the army, such a claim upon our gratitude at our out- 
set in the world? Is it not the acknowledgement of our manhood? and 
for the same reason the man who first accepts our bill, and the woman 
who first receives our addresses, have an unqualified right to our regard 
for evermore. ‘ 

It is the sense of what we seem to others, that moulds and fashions us 
through life ; and how many a character that seems graven in letters of 
adamant, took its type, after all, from some chance or casual circum- 
stance, some passing remark, some hazarded expression. We begin by 
stimulating a part, and we end by dovetailing it into our nature; thence 
the change which a first passion works in every young mind. The ambi- 
tion to be loved, the desire to win affection, teach us those ways of plea- 
sing, which, whether real or affected, become part and parcel of our- 
selves. Little know we that in the passion we believe to be the most 
disinterested, how much of pure egotism is mixed up; and well is it for 
us such is the case. The imaginary standard we set up before our- 
selves, is a goal to strive for, an object of high hope before us; and few, 
if any, of our bolder enterprises in after life, have not their birth in the 
cradle of first love. 

The accolade, that in olden days by its magic touch converted the hum- 
ble squire into the spurred and belted knight, had no such charm as the 
first beam from a bright eye when falling upon the hidden depths of our 
heart, it has shown us a mine of rich thoughts, of dazzling hopes, of 
bright desires: this indeed is a change; and who is there, having felt 
it, has not walked forth a preuder and a nobler spirit ? 

Thoughts like these came rushing on my mind as J reflected on my 
passion for Louisa Bellew; and as J] walked my room my heart bounded 
with elation, and my step grew firm in its tread; for 1 felt that already 
anew influence was beaming on me, a new light was shining upon my 
ey in life. Musing thus, I paid but little attention to my servant who 

ad just left a letter upon my table; my eye, at length, glanced at the 

address, which I perceived was in my mother’s hand-writing ; I opened 
it somewhat carelessly, for somehow ty dear mother’s letters had gra- 
dually decreased in their interest as my anti-Irish prejudices grew 
weaker by time; her exclusively English notions I could no longer re- 
spond to so freely as before ; and as I knew the injustice of some of her 
opinions, I felt proportionably disposed to mistrust the truth of many 
others. The letter, as usual, was crossed and recrossed; for nothing, 
after all, was so thorough a criterion of fashion as a penurious avoidance 
of postage, and in consequence scarcely a portion of the paper was un- 
covered by ink. The detail of balls and dinners, the ** on dits’’ of the 
town, the rumored changes in the ministry, who was to come in and 
who to go out, whether Lord Arthur got a regiment, or Lady Mary a 
son, had all become comparatively uninteresting tome. What we know 
and what we live in, is the world to us; and the arrival of a new bear is 
as much a matter of interest in the prairies of the far west, as the first 
night of a new ballet in the circles of Paris. In all probability, there- 
fore, after satisfying myself that my friends were well, 1 should have 
been undutiful enough to put my mother’s letter to bed in a card rack 
without any very immediate intention of disturbing its slumbers, when 
suddenly the word Rooney attracted my eye, and at once awakened my 
curiosity. How the name of these people should have come to my mo- 
ther’s aristocratic ears I could not conceive; for, although I had myself 
begun a letter about them, yet, on second thoughts, I deemed it better to 
consign it to the fire than risk a discovery, by no means necessary. 

I now sat patiently down before the fire, resolved to spell over the let- 
ter from beginning to end, and suffer nothing to escape me. All her 
letters, like the preamble of a deed, began with a certain formula—a spe- 
cies of lamentation over her wretched health; the difficulty of her case 
which, consisting in the absence of all symptoms, had puzzled the facul- 
ty for years long—the inclemency of the weather, which by some fatality 
of fortune was sure to be rainy when Dr. Y said it ought to be fine, 
and oppressively hot when he assured her she required a bracing ele- 
ment; besides, it was evident the medical men mistook her case, and 
what chance had she with Providence and the college of physicians 
against her! Then every one was unkind—nobody believed her sick, or 
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thought her valuable life in danger, although from four o'clock in ti. 
afternoon to the same hour the next morning, she was continually befyr. 
their eyes, driving in the park, visiting, dining, and even dancing, too. 
in fact, exerting herself in every imaginable shape and ferm for the sa\o 
of an ungrateful world that had nothing but hollow civilities to shoy 
her, instead of tears for her sufferings. Skimming my eye rapidly oo; 
this, I came at length to the well-known paragraph which always cop 
cluded this exordium, and which I could have repeated by heart, the 
purport of it being simply, a prophetic menace, of what would be the 
state, and what the feelings, of various persons unknown, when at her 
demise they discovered bow unjustly, how ungenerously, how cruelly, 
they had once or twice complimented her upon her health and looks, 
during her lifetime. The undying remorse of those unfeeling wretc) cos, 
among whem it was very plain my father was numbered, was expatiated 
upen with much force, and Christian charity; for as certain joint-stock 
companies contrive in their advertisements, to give an apparent stability 
to their firm, by quoting some well-known Coutts or Drummond as their 
banker; so my poor mother, by simply introducing the word “ Proyi- 
dence,” into all her worldly transactions, thought she was discharging 
the most rigid of Christian duties, and securing a happy retreat for he; 
when that day should arrive, when neither rouge, nor false hair, would 
supply the deficiencies of youth, and death should unlock the jaw, the 
dentist had furnished. 

After this came the column of court gossip, the last pun of the prince, 
and a ‘“‘mot” of Mr. Canning. ‘‘ We hope,” continued she, “ poor So- 
merset will goto Madrid as ambassador: to refuse him wonld he a 
great cruelty, as he has been ordered by his medical men to trys 
southerly elimate—hum—ah—Lady Jane to replace Miss Barclay 
with the Landgravine.”” Very stupid all this; but come, here we 
have it, the writing too changes as if a different spirit had dictated 
it. “ Two o'clock. I've just returned from the Grevilles, seriously ill 
from the effect of the news that has reached me. Wretched boy! what 
have you done? What frightful career of imprudence have you en- 
tered upun? Write to me at once; for although I shall take imme- 
diate steps for your recall, I shall be in a fever of impatience til! you 
tell me all about it. Poor dear Lord Dudley de Vere, how I love him 
for the way he speaks of you; for although, evidently, your conduct to 
him has been something very gross, yet his language respecting ycu, is 
marked, not only by forbearance, but by kindness. Indeed, he attri- 
butes the spirit you have manifested, to the instigation of another 
member of the staff, whuse name, with his habitual delicacy, we could 
not prevail upon him to disclose. His account of that wretched 
country is distressing indeed; the frightful state of society, the bar- 
barism of the natives, and the frequency of bloodshed. I shall not 
close my eyes to-night thinking of you; though he has endeavored ts 
re-assure me, by telling us, that as the Castle is a strong place, and a 
considerable military force always there, you are in comparative 
safety. But, my dear child, who are these frighful Rooneys, with the 
odious house where all this gambling and ruin goes forward? How 
feelingly poor Lord Dudley spoke of the trials young men are exposed 
to. His parents have indeed a treasure in him. Rooney appears to be 
a money-lender, a usurer—most probably a Jew His wretched wife, 
what can she be? and that designing minx, niece, daughter, or whatever 
this Miss Belloo—what a shocking name—may be! Tothink you should 
have fallen among such people! Lord George’s debts are, they say, very 
considerable, all owing, as he assures me, to his unfortunate acquaint: 
ance with this Rooney, with whom he appears to have had bill transac- 
tions for some time past. If your difficulties were only on the score of 
money, I should think little of it; but a quarrelsome, rancorous spirit, 
taste for low company and vulgar associates, and a tendency to drink: 
these, indeed, are very shocking features, and calculated to inflict much 
misery on your parents. 





“ However, let us, as far as possible endeavor to repair the mishap 
I write by this post to this Mr. Rooney, requesting him to send in his 
account to your father, and that in future any dinners, or wine, you may 
have at his house, will not be paid for, as you are under age. [ shal! 
also let him know, that the obscurity of bis rank in life, and the be- 
nighted state of the country he lives in, shall prove no safeguard to him 
from our vigilance; and as the chancellor dines with us to-morrow, | 
think of asking him, if he couldn’t be punished some way. Transporta- 
tion they tell me, has already nearly got rid of the gipsies. As for your- 
self, make your arrangements to return immediately ; for, although your 
futher knows nothing about it, I intend to ask Sir Henry Gordon to 
call on the Duke of York, and contrive an exchange for you. How | 
hate this secret adviser of yours—how I detest the Rooneys—how | 
abhor the Irish. You have only to come back with long hair, and the 
frightful accent, to break the heart of your affectionate, but afflicted mo- 
ther. 

“ Your cousin Julia desires her regards I must say, she has not 
shown a due respect to my feelings since the arrival of this sad intelli- 
gence, it is only this minute she has finisl.ed a caricature of you, making 
love to a wildglrish girl with wings: this is not only cruel towards me, 
but an unbecoming sarcasm towards a wretched people, to whom the 
visitations of Providence, should not be made matters of reproach.” 

Thus concluded this famous epistle, at which, notwithstanding thet 
every line offended me deeply, I could not refrain from bursting into 
laughter. My opinion of Lord Dudley had certainly not been of the 
highest; but yet was I totally unprepared for the apparent depth of 
villainy his character possessed; but I knew, not, then, how strong 6” 








alloy of cunning exists in every fool ; and how, almost invariably, a nar- 
row intellect, and a malevolent disposition, are associated in the same 
individual. 

There is no prejudice more popular, nor is there any which is better 
worth refuting, than that which attributes to folly certain good qualities 
of heart, as a kind of compensation for the deficiency in those of the 
head. Now, although there are of course instances to the contrary, 
yet will the fact be found generally true, that mediocrity of mind, has 
its influence in producing a mischievous disposition. Unable to carry 
on any lengthened chain of reasoning, the man of narrow intellect looks 
for some immediate result, and in his anxiety to attain his object, for- 

tful of the value of both character and credit, he is prepared to sacri- 
foe the whole game of life, provided he secure but the odd trick. Be- 
sides, the very insufficiency of his resources, lead him out of himself for 
his enjoyments and his occupations. Watching, therefore, the game of 
life, he gradually acquires a certain low and underhand cunning, which, 
* being mistaken by himself for ability, he emits no occasion to display 


it; and hence begins the petty warfare of malice he wages against the | 


world with all the spiteful ingenuity and malevolence of a monkey. 

I could trace threugh all my mother’s letter the dexterity with which 
Lord Dudley avoided committing himself respecting me, while his deli- 
cacy regarding O’Grady’s name was equally conspicuous to a certain ex- 
tent. He might have been excused if he bore no good will to one or 
other of us; but what could palliate his ingratitude to the Rooneys ? 
what could gloss over the base return he made them, for al! their hospi- 
talities and attention? for nothing was more clear than that the light 
in which he represented them to my mother, made them appear as low, 
and intriguing adventurers. 

This was all bad enough; but what should I say of the threatened let- 
ter tothem. in whata position would it place me before those who had 
been uniformly kind and good-natured towards me; the very thought of 
this nearly drove me to distraction, and I confess it was in no dutiful 
mood, [ crushed up the epistle in my hand, and walked my room in an 
agony of shame, and vexation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A MORNING IN TOWN. 

The morning after the receipt of the letter, the contents of which I 
have in part made known to the 1eader, O’Grady called on me to ac- 
company him into the city. 

“Tam on a borrowing expedition, Jack,” cried he ; “and there's no- 
thing like having a new face with one. Cavendish, Hopeton, and the 
rest of them, are so well known, it’s of no use having them. But you, 
my boy, you're fresh, your smooth chia does not look like a protested 
bill, and you have got a degage careless manner, a kind of unsuspicious 
look about you, a man never has, after a bailiff has given him an epau- 
lette of five dirty fingers.” 

“ Bat, Phil,” said I, * if you really want money 

“My very exeeilent young friend,” interrupted he, in a kind of sermon 
voice, “don’t finish it, I beseech you; that is the very last thing in the 
way of exchequer, a gentleman is ever driven to—borrowing from a 
friend. Heaven forbid! but even supposing the case that one’s friend 
has money, why, the presumption is, that he must have borrowed it 
himself; so that you are spunging upon his ingenuity, not his income: 
besides, why riddle one’s own ships, when there is an enemy before us to 
fight. Please to remember the money-lenders, the usurers, the stock- 
broking knaves at fifty per cent. that the world is glutted with; these 
are the true game for a sporting gentleman, who would rather harpoon a 
shark any day, than spear a salmon.” 

“But what’s become of Paul? Is he not available ?”’ 

“Don’t you know what has happened there? But I was forgetting 
you've kept the house this week past. In the first place, La Belle 
Louise has gone home, Paul has taken his departure for the circuit, and 
Mrs. Paul, after three days’ sharp hysterics, has left town for her villa, 
near Bray ; eld Harvey, tinding it doubtless more convenient to visit her 
there, with twenty guineas for his fee, than to receive one, fer his call 
at Stephen’s-green.”’ 

“And what is supposed to be the cause of all this?” said I, scarce 
able to conceal my agitation. 

“The report goes,” replied he, “that some bank has broke in Cal- 
cutta or the Caucasus, or somewhere, or that some gold-mine in Pera, 
in which Paul had a share, has all turned out to be only plated goods; 
for it was on the receipt of a letter, on the very morning of Paul's de- 
parture, that she took so dangerously ill: and as Paul, in his confusion, 
brought the attorney, instead of the on-general, the case became 
alarming, and they gave her so much ether and sal volatile, that it re- 
quired the united strength of the family, to keep her from ascending like 
a balloon. However, the worst of it all is, the house is shut, the win- 
dows closed. and where lately on the door-steps a pair of yellow plushed 
breeches figured bright, and splendent, as the glorious sun, a diaky-took- 
ing planet in threadbare black, now informs you that the family are from 
home, and not expected back for the summer.” 

“Perhaps I can explain the mystery,” said I, as a blush of shame 
burnt on my cheek: ‘read this.” So saying, | handed O’Grady the 
letter, doubled down at the part where Lord Dudley’s mention of the 
Rooneys began. Grieved as I felt thus to expose the absurd folly of my 
mother’s conduct, yet I felt the necessity of having at least one friend to 
advise with, and that, to render his counsel of any value, a perfect can- 
dor on my part, was equally imperative. 
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While his eye glanced over the lines, I walked towards the window, 
expecting at each moment some open burst of indignatiou would escape 
him—some outbreak of passionate warmth, at the celd-blooded ingrati- 
tude and malevolence of one, whom previously we had regarded but as 
a fool. Not so; on the contrary, he read the letter to the end with an 
unchanged countenance, folded it up with great composure, and then, 
turning his back to the fire, he burst out into a fit of the most immode- 
rate laughter. 

“Look ye, Jack,”’ cried he, in a voice almost suffocated with the emo- 
tion, “ [ am a poor man, have scarcely a guinea I can call my own, yet 
I'd have given the best hack in my stable to have seen the Rooneys 
reading that letter. There, there; don’t talk to me, boy, about villainy, 
ingratitude, and so forth. The fun of it, man, covers all the rest. Only 
to think of Mr. Paul Rooney, the Amphytrion of viceroys, chancellors, 
bishops, major-generals, and lord mayors, asked for his bill—to score u 
all your champaigne and your curacoa; your turtle, your devilled kid- 
neys; all the heavy brigade of your grand dinners, and all the light in- 
fantry of luncheons, breakfasts, grilled bones, and sandwiches! The 
Lord forgive your mother, for putting it in his head!) My chalk would 
be a fearful one, not to speak of the ugly item, of “cash advanced.” — 


| Oh! it'll kill me, [ know that. Don’t look so serious, man; you may 


live fifty years, and never have so good a joke tc laugh at. Tell me, 
Jack, do you think your mother has kept a copy of the letter? I 
would give my right eye for it. What a fearful temper Paul will be in, 
on circuit! and as to Mrs. Rooney, it will go hard with her, but she cuts 
the whole aristocracy, for at least a week. There never was any thing 
like it. To hint at transporting the Princess O’Toole, whose ancestor 
was here in the time of Moses. Ah, Jack, how little respect your mo- 
ther appears to have for an old family! She evidently has no classical 
associations to hallow her memory withal.”’ 

“I confess,” said I, somewhat tartly, “‘ had I anticipated the spirit 
with which you have taken up this matter, I doubt whether I should 
have shown you the letter.” 

“‘ And if you had not,” replied he, “I’d not have forgiven you till 
the day of my death. Next to a legacy, a good laugh is the best thing I 
know ; indeed, sometimes it is better; for you can’t be choused out of it 
by your lawyer.” 

** Laughing is a very excellent practice no doubt, but I looked for 
some advice——” 

“ Advice! to be sure, my boy; and so you shall have it. Only give 
me a good training canter of a hearty laugh, and you’ll see what running 
I'll make, when it comes to sound discretion aftecwards. The fun of a 
man’s temperament is like the froth on your champaigne ; while it gives 
a zest to the, liqnor of life by its lightness and its sparkle, it 
neither detracts from the flavor nor the strength of the beverage. At 
the same time, when I begin to froth up, don’t expect me to sober 
down before twenty-four hours. So take your hat, come along into 
town, and thank your stars that you have been able to delight the 
heart of a man, who’s trying to get a bill discounted. Now hear me, 
Jack,” said he, as we descended the stairs; if you expect me to 
conduct myself with becoming gravity and decorum, you had better 
avoid any mention of the Rooneys for the rest of the day; and now, 
a Vouvrage. 

As we proceeded down Dame street, my friend scientifically explained 
to me the various modes there were of obtaining money on loan. 

“T don’t speak,” said he, ‘‘ of those cases where a man has landed se- 
curity, or property of one kind or other, or even expectations, because all 
these are easy—the mere rule of three in financial arithmetic. What I 
mean are the decimal fractions of a man’s difficulties, when, with as 
many writs against him as would make a carpet for his bed-100m, he can 
still go with an empty pocket in the morning, and come back, with it 
furnished at night. And nowto begin. The maxims of the sporting world 
are singularly applicable to the practice before us. You're told, that, 
before you enter a preserve, your first duty is to see that your gun is pro- 
perly loaded—all the better if it be a double-barrelled one. Now look 
here,”’ as he spoke, he drew from his sabretasche five bills for one hun- 
dred pounds each; “ you see I am similarly prepared. The game may 
get up at any moment, and not find me at half cock ; and although I only 
go out for a single bird, that is, but one hundred, yet, if by good luck I 
flush a covey, you see I am ready for them all. The doctrine of chances 
shows us that five to one is better than an even bet; so, by scattering 
these five Lills in different directions, the odds are exactly so many in my 
favor that I raise a hundred somewhere.” 

““ And now,” said I, “‘ where does the game lie?” 


“[’m toming to that, Jack. Your rich preserves are all about the 
neighborhood of Clare street, Park street, Merrion street, and that di- 
rection. With them, alas! I have nothingtode. My broad acres have 
long since taken wings to themselves; and I fear a mortgage upon Mount 
O'Grady, as it at present exists, would be a poor remedy for an empty 
pocket. The rich money-lenders despise poor devils like me: they love 
not contingencies ; and, as Macbeth says, ‘ They have no speculation in 
their eyes.’ For them, my dear Jack, you must have messuages and 
tenements, and out-houses, townlands, and turbaries; corn, cattle, and 
cottages ; pigs, potatoes, and peasantry. They loveto let theireye range 
over a rich and swelling scene of woodland and prairie; for they are the 
landscape gardeners ef usury—they are the Hobbimas and Berghems of 
the law. 

“ Others again, of smaller range and humbler practice, there are, to 
whom, upon occasion, you assign your grandfather's plate and the pic- 
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tures of your grand-aunts for certain monied conveniences you stand in 
need of. These are a kind of Brobdignag pawnbrokers, who have fine 
houses, the furniture of which is everlastingly changing, each creditor 
sending his representuiive, like a minister to a foreign court: with them, 
also, I have nothing todo. ‘The family have had so little to eat for the 
last two generations that they troubled themselves but slightly, on the 
score of silver dishes; and as to pictures, I possess but one in the world 
—a portrait of my father in his wig and robes. This, independent of 
other reasons, J couldn’t part with, as it is one of the only means I pos- 
sess, of controlling Corny, when his temper becomes more than usually 
untractable. Upon these occasions, I hang up the ‘ jidge’ over the chim- 
ney-piece, and the talisman has never failed yet. 


‘‘ Now, Jack, my constituency live about Fleet street, and those small, 


obscure, dingy-looking passages that branch from it oneither side. Here 
live a class of. men who, kaving begun life as our servants or valets, are 


| 
| 
| 


| 


in perfect possession of all our habits of life, our wants, and our necessi- | 


ties. Having amassed enough by retail robbery of us while in our ser- 
vice, to establish some petty tavern, or some low livery stable, they end 


by cheating us wholesale, for the loan of our own money, at their rate of | 


interest. Well aware that, however deferred, we must pay eventually, 
they are satisfied, good, easy souls, to renew and renew bills, whose 
current per centage varies from five-and-twenty, to forty. And even, not- 
withstanding all this, Jack, they are difficult devils to deal with; any 
appearance of being hard up, any show of being out-at-elbows, rendering 


upon him thus suddenly, he never evinced the slightest surprise, nor the 
most trifling irritation. 

“ You'll pay forfeit, of course, Phil,” said the gentleman on the 
chimney. 

“T fancy not.” 

“‘ Then will you take two fifties to one, against your horse ?"” 

“ Will you give it?”’ was the cool reply. 

“ Yes.’ 

“ And I—and I also,” said different voices round the room. 

“ Agreed, gentlemen, with all of you. So if you please we'll book 
this. Jack, have you gota pencil?” 

As I drew forth my pocket-book, I could not help whispering to 
O'Grady, that there seemed something like a coalition among his oppo- 
nents. Before I could conclude, the red face appeared at the door. — 


O'Grady hastily muttered, “ wait for me here,” and left the room. 


During his absence, I had abundant time to study those about me ; in- 
deed, a perfect sameness in their characters as in their pursuits, rendered 
it an easy process, for, as with unguarded frankness they spoke of their 
several difficulties, their storics presented one uniform feature—reck less 


_ expenditure and wasteful extravagance, with limited means and encum- 


a negotiation as difficult, as the assurance of a condemned ship for a — 
China voyage. No, my boy; though your house be besieged by duns, | 


though in every passenger you see a bailiff, and never nap after dinner 
without dreaming of the Marshelsea, yet still, the very moment you cross 
the precincts of their dwelling, you must put. your care where your cash 
ought to be—in your pocket. You must wear the easy smile of a happy 
conscience, and talk of your want of a few hundreds, as though it were a 
question of a pinch of snuff, or a glass of brandy and water, while you 
agree to the exorbitant demands they exact, with the careless indifference 
of one, to whom money is no object, rather than with the despair of a 
wretch, who looks for no benefit in life, save in the act for insolvent 
debtors. This, you'll say is a great bore, and so I once thought too; 
now, however, I have got somewhat used to it, and sometimes don’t ac- 


atime. I remember when I never blew my nose without pulling out a 


bered fortunes; they had passed through every phase of borrowing, every 
mode of raising money, and were now reduced to the last rung of the 
ladder of expediency, to become the prey of the usurer, who meted out 
to them a few more months of extravagance at the cost of many a future 
year of sorrow and repining. 

I was beginning to grow impatient, as the door gently opened and [| 
saw my friend, as he emerged from the back drawing-room. Without 
losing a moment's time I joined him. We descended the stairs together, 
and walked out into the street. 

“ Are you fond of pickled herrings, Jack ?”” said O'Grady, as he took 


| my arm. 


writ along with my pocket handkerchief, and [never was in better spirits | 


in all my life. But here we are. This is Billy Fagan’s, a well-known 
drysalter: you'll have to wait for me in the front pa:lor a moment while 
I negotiate with Billy.” 


people that filled the narrow hall of a house in Fleet street, we forced 
on till we reached an inner door in which a sliding panel permitted 
those within to communicate with others on the outside. Tapping at 
this with his cane, O’Grady called out something which I could not 
catch, the panel at once flew back, a red carbuncled face appeared at the 
opening, the owner of which, with a grin of very peculiar signification, 
exclaimed— 


® 
“ Ah, is’t yourself, captain 





? Walk in, sir.” 

With these words the door was opened, and we were admitted into 
the inner hall. This was also crowded, but with a different class from 
what I had seen without. These were apparently men in business, shop- 
keepers, and traders who, reduced by some momentary pressure to effect 
a loan, were content to prop up their tottering credit by sapping the very 
core of their prosperity. Unlike the others, on whom habitual poverty 
and daily misery had stamped its heavy impress, and whose faces too, 
inured to suffering, betrayed no shame at being seen. These, on the con- 
trary, looked downward or aside; seemed impatient, fretful, and peevish, 
and indicated ‘n a hundred ways, hcw unused they were to exigencies of 
this nature, muttering to themselves in angry mood at being detained, 
and feigning a resolution to depart at every moment. 
conference of a few moments with the rubicund Cerberus I have men- 
tioned, beckoned to me to follow-him. We proceeded accordingly up a 
narrow creaking stair, into a kind of front drawing-room, in which about 
a dozen persons were seated, or listlessly lounging in every imaginable 


front of the fire. Perfectly distinct from the other two classes, I have 
mentioned, these were all young men whose dress, look, and bearing be- 
spoke them of rank and condition. Chatting away gaily, laughing, jok- 


ing, and telling good stories, they seemed but little to care for the circum- | 
stances which brought them there; and, while they quizzed each other | 


about their various debts and difficulties, seemed to think want of money 
as about the very best joke a gentleman could laugh at. By all of these 
O'Grady was welcomed with a burst of applause, as they eagerly pressed 
forward to shake hands with him. 

“T say, O'Grady,” cried one, “we muster strong this morning. I 
hope Fagan’s bank will stand the run on it. What's your figure ?” 

“Oh, a couple of hundreds,” said Puil, carelessly ; “I have got rather 
a heavy book on the steeple chase.” 


“ So I hear,” said another; “and they say Ulick Burke won't ride 
for you: he knows no one can sit the horse but himself; and Maher, 


the story goes, has given him a hundred and fifty to leave you in the 
lurch!” 


“How good!” said Phil, smiling ; for although this intelligence came 


| whale oil and Welch wigs ?”’ 
tually dislike the fun. Why, man, I have been at it for three months at | 


“ Pickled herrings! Why, what do you mean?” 

“ Probably,” resumed he, in the same dry tone of voice, “ you prefer 
ash bark, or assafoetida ?”’ 

“ Why, I can’t say.” 

“Ah, my boy! you're difficult to please, then. What do you say to 

** Confound me if I understand you.” 

“ Nothing more easy after all, for of each of these commodities I'm 
now a possessor to the amount of some two hundred and twenty pounds. 
You look strprised, but such is the nature of our transactions here ; and 


| for my bill of five hundred, payable in six months, I have become a ge- 


| count dennet. 


| neral merchant to the extent I've told you, not to mention paying eighty 
Elbowing our way through a squalid and miserable-loeking throng of 


more for a certain gig and horse, popularly known in this city as the dis- 
This,” continued he with a sigh, ‘“‘is about the tenth 


| time l’ve been the owner of that vile conveyance; for you must know 


whenever Fagan advances a good round sum, he always insists on some- 
thing of this kind forming part of it, and thus, according to the figure of 
-your loan, you may drive from his door in any thing, from a wheel-bar- 
row toa stage-coach. As for the discount dennet, it is as well known as 
the black-cart that conveys the prisoners to Newgate, and the reputation 
of him who travels imeither, is pretty much on a par. From the crank 


, of the rusty springs, to the limping amble of the malicious old black beast 


in the shafts, the whole thing has a look of beggary about it. Every 
jingle of the ragged harness, seems to whisper in your ear, fifty per 
cent.; and drive which way you will, it is impossible to get free of the 
notion, that you're not trotting along the road to ruin. To have been 
seen in it once, is as though you had figured in the pillory, and the very 
fact of its being in your possession, is a blow of a battering-ram to your 


"”? 


credit for ever! 
** But why venture into it?—if you must have it, let it be like the 
pickled herrings and the paving stones—so much of pure logs.’’ 
“ The fact is, Jack, it is generally passed off, on a young hand, the 


O'Grady, after 4 first time he raises money ;—he knows little of the town, less of its 


secret practices, and not until he has furnished a hearty laugh to all 
his acquaintances does he discover the blunder he has committed ;—be- 
sides, sometimes you’re hard up for something to bring you about. [ 


| remember once keeping it an entire winter, and as I painted Latitat a 
attitude, some on chairs, some on the window sills, some on the tables, | 
and one even on the mantelpiece, with his legs gracefully dangling in | 
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piebald, and had his legs whitewashed every morning, few recognised 

except such as had paid for their acquaintance. After this account, 

, you'll not like to drive with me; but as I am going to Lough- 

the race, I’ve determined to take the dennet down, and try if I 

t find a purchaser among the country gentlemen; and now let’s think 

dinner. What do you say te « cutlet at the Club, and perhaps we 
strike out something there, to finish our evening ?”’ 


bat 





CHAPTER XVII. 


AN EVENING IN TOWN. 

We dined at the club-house, and sat chatting over wine till near ten 
o'clock: the events of the morning were our principal topics; for al- 
though I longed myself to turn the conversation to the Rooneys, | was 
deterred from doing so by the fear of another outbreak of O’Grady’s 
mirth. Meanwhile, the time rolled on, and rapidly too, for my com- 
panion with an earnestness of manner, and a force of expression I little 
knew he possessed, detailed to me many anecdotes of his own early 
career; from these I could glean, that while O’Grady suffered himself 
to be borne along the current of dissipation and excess, yet, in his heart 
he repudiated the life he led, and, when a moment of reflection came, 
felt sorrow for the past, and bat little hope for the future. 

“ Yes, Jack,” said he, on coricluding a narrative of continual family 
misfortune, “there would seem a destiny in these things; and if we look 
about us in the world, we cannot fail to see, that families, like individu- 
als, have their budding spring of youth and hope, their manhood of pride 
and power, and their old age of feebleness and decay. As for myself, I 
am about the last branch of an old tree, and all my endeavor has been, 
to seem green and cheerful to the last. 

‘* My debts have hung about my neck all through life; the extrava- 
gancies of my early years have sat like a mill-stone about me, and I 
who began the world with a heart brimful of hope, and a soul bounding 
with ambition, have lingered on my path like a truant school-boy, and 
here lam, at the age of three-and-thirty, without having realized a 
single promise of my boyhood, the poorest of all imaginable things—-a 
gentleman, without fortune—a soldier, without service—a man of energy, 
without hope.” 

“ But why, Phil,” said I, “‘ how comes it that you never went out to 
the Peninsula?” 

‘“ Alas, my boy! from year to year I have gone on expecting my ga- 
zette to a regiment on service—too poor to purchase, too proud to solicit, 
I have waited in anxious expectancy, from some of those, with whom 
high as was their station, I’ve lived on terms of intimacy and friendship 
—that notice they extended to others less known than I was; but some- 
how the temperament, that would seem to censtitute my happiness, has 
proved my bane, and those qualities, which have made me a boon com- 
panion, have left me a beggar. Handed over from one viceroy to ano- 
ther, like a state trumpeter or a butt of sherry, I have been left to 
linger out my best years a kind of court jester; my only reward being, 
the hour of merriment over, that they who laughed with, should laugh 
at me.’ 

There was a tone of almost ferocity in the way he spoke these words ; 
while the trembling lip, the flashing eye, and the swollen veins of his 
temple, betrayed that the very bitterest of all human emotions—self 
scorn—was racking his heart within him 

For some time we were both silent; had I even known what to say at 
such a moment, there was that comfortless expression about his face, 
that look of rivetted despair, which would have rendered any effort, on 
my part, to console him, a vain and presumptuous folly. 

‘ But come, Jack,” said he, filling his glass and pushing over the de- 
caster to me, ‘ I have learned to put little faith in patrons; and although 
the information has been long in acquiring, still it has come at last, and 
I am determined to profit by it. Iam now endeavoring to raise a little 
money to pay off the most pressing of my creditors, aud have made an 
application to the Horse-Guards to be appointed to any regiment on ser- 
vice, wherever it may be. If both these succeed, and it is necessary 
both should, then, Jack, I'll try a new path, and even though it lead to 
nothing, yet, at least, it will be a more manly one to follow ; and if I am 
to linger on to that period of life, when to look back is nearly all that’s 
left us—why then, the retrospect will be less dashed with shame, than 
with such a career as thisis. Meanwhile, my boy, the decanter is with 
you, so fill your glass, I'll join you presently.” 

As he spoke he sprang up and walked to the other end of the room, 
where a party of some half-dozen persons were engaged in putting on 
great coats, and buttoning up previous to departure. In an instant I 
could hear his voice high above the rest, that cheerful ringing tone that 
seemed the very tocsin of a happy heart, while at some observation he 
made, the whole party around him, were convulsed with laughter. In 
the midst of all this, he drew one of them aside, and conversing eagerly 
with him fur a few seconds, pointed to me as he spoke. 

“ Thank you, my lord, thank you,” said he, as he turnedaway. “I'll 
be answerable for my friend. Now, Hinton,” whispered he, as he leaned 
his hand upon my shoulder and leant over me, “ we're in luck to-night, 
at all events, for | have just got permission to bring you with me where 
lam to spend the evening—it’s no small favor if you knew but all; so 
finish your wine, for my friends there, are moving already.” 

All myendeavors to ascertain where we were going, or to whose house, 
were in vain; the only thing I could learn was, that my admission was 
& prodigious favor—while to satisfy my scruples about dress, he informed 
me, that no change of custume was necessary. 
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——————___. 
_ “T perceive,” said G’Grady, as he drew the curtain and’ looked out 
into the street, “the night is fine and star-light; so what say you if we 
walk? I must tell you, however, our place of rendezvous is somewhat 
distant.” 

Agreeing to the proposition with pleasure, I took his arm, and we 
sallied forth together. Our way led at first through a most crowded 
and Seeqeonars part of the capital. We traversed Dame street, passed 
by the Castle, and ascended a steep street beyond it; after this we took 
a turning to the left, and entered a part of the city, to me, at least, ut- 
terly unknown ; for about half-an-hour we continued to wander on, now 
to the right, now to the left; the streets becoming gradually narrower, 
less frequented, and less lighted; the shops were all closed, and few per- 
sons stirred in the remote thoroughfares. 


“T fear | must have made a mistake,” said O'Grady, “ endeavoring 
to take a short cut; but here comes a watchman. I say, is this Kevin 
street?” 

‘* No, sir; the second turning to your right brings you into it.” 

‘Keven street!” said I, repeating the name half aloud to myself. 

* Yes, Jack, so itis called; but all your ingenuity will prove too little, 
in discovering whither you are going; 30 come along—leave time to tell 
you, what guessing never will.” 

By this time we arrived at the street in question, when very soon after 
O'Grady called out— 

‘* All right—here we are !”” 

With these words, he knocked three times in a peculiar manner at 
the door of a large and gloomy-looking house. An ill-trimmed lamp 
threw a faint and flickering light upon the old and ruined building, and I 
could trace here and there, through all the wreck of time, some rem- 
nants of a better day. The windows now, however, were broken in se- 
veral places, those on the lower story being defended on the outside by 
a strong iron railing: not a gleam of light shone through any one of 
them; but a darkness unrelieved, save by the yellow gleam of the street 
lamp, enveloped the entire building. O’Grady’s summons was twice 
repeated ere there seemed any chance of its being replied to, when, at 
last, the step of a heavy foot descending the stairs, announced the ap- 
proach of some one. While | continued my survey of the house 
O'Grady never spoke, and, perceiving that he made a mystery of our 
visit, I resolved to ask no further questions, but patiently await the re- 
sult; my impression, however, was, that the place was the resort either 
of thieves or of some illegal association, of which more than ene, at that 
time, were known to have their meetings in the capital. While I was 
thus occupied in my conjectures, and wondering within myself how 
O'Grady had become acquainted with his friends, the door opened, and 
a diminutive, mean-looking man, shading the candle with his hand, stood 
at the entrance. 

“« Good evening, Mickey,” cried O’Grady, as he brushed by him into 
the hall. “ Are they come?” 

“ Yes, captain,” said the little man, as snuffing the long wick ‘ith his 
fingers, he held the light up to O’Grady’s face. “ Yes, captain, about 
fifteen.” 

“ This gentleman's with me—-come along, Jack—he is my friend, 
Mickey.” 

“Oh, [can’t do it by no means, Mister Phil,” said the dwarf, op- 
posing himself as a barrier to my entrance—‘‘ you knew what they said 
the last night;”’ here he strained himself on his toes, and, as O'Grady 
stooped down, whispered some words I couldn’t catch, while he con- 
tinued aloud, “and you know after that, captain, I daren’t do it.’’ 

“T tell you, you old fool, I’ve arranged it all; so get along there, and 
show us the light up these confounded stairs. I suppose they never 
mended the hole on the lobby?” 

“ Troth, they didn’t,” growled the dwarf; ‘‘and it would be chaper for 
them nor breaking their shins every night.” 

I followed O'Grady up the stairs, which creaked and bent beneath us at 
every step; the hand-rail, broken in many places, swung to and fro with 
every motion of the stair, and the walls, covered with green, and damp 
mould, looked the very picture of misery and decay. Still grumbling at 
the breach of order incurred by my admission, the old man shuffled a- 
long wheezing, coughing, and cursing between times, till at length we 
reached the landing-place, where the hole of which I heard them speak, 
permitted a view of the hall beneath; stepping across this, we entered 
a large roov lighted by alamp upon the chimney piece, around the walls 
were hung a variety of what appeared to be cloaks of a lightish drab 
color, while over each hung a small skull-cap of yellow leatler. 

“Don’t you hear the knocking below, Mickey? there’s some one at 
the door,” said O’Grady. 

The little man left the room, and as we were now alone, I expected 
some explanation from my friend as to the place we were in, and the 
people who frequented it. Not so, however; Phil merely detached one 
of the cloaks from its peg, and proceeded to invest himself in one of its 
folds; he placed the skull-cap on bis head, after which, covering the 
whole with a hood, he fastened the garment around his waist with a gir- 
dle of 1ope, and stood before me the perfect picture of a monk of St. 
Benedict, as we see them represented in old pictures; the only irregular- 
ity of costume being, that instead of a rosary, the string from his girdle 
supported a cork-screw and a horn spoon of most portentious propor- 
tions. 

“Come, my son,” said he reverently, “ indue thy garment;” so say- 
ing, he proceeded to clothe me ina similar manner, after which he took 
a patient survey of me fora few seconds. ‘ You'll do very well: wear 
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the hood well forward; and mark me, Jack, I’ve but one direction to 
give you—never speak a word, nota syllable, so long as you remain in 
the house; if spoken to. cross your arms thus upon your breast, and bow 
your head in this manner. Try that—perfectly—you have your lesson ; 
now don’t forget it.” 

O’Grady now, with his arms crossed upon his bosom, and his head 
bent slightly forward, walked slowly forth, with a solemn gravity, well 
befitting his costume. Imitating him as well as I was able, I followed 
him up the stairs. On reaching the second landing, he tapped twice 
with his knuckles at a low door, whose pointed arch, and iron grating, 
were made to represent the postern of a convent. 

“« Benedicite,” said Phil, in a low tone. 

“« Et tu quoque, frater,” responded some one from within, and the 
door was opened. Saluting a venerable-looking figure, who, with a long 
grey beard, bowed devoutly as we passed, we entered an apartment, 
where, so sudden was the change from what I had hitherto seen, I could 
scarcely trust my eyes. A comfortable, well carpeted room, with cur- 
tained windows, cushioned chairs, and, not least inviting of all, a blaz- 
ing fire of wood upon the hearth, were objects I was little prepared for ; 
but I had little time to note them, my attention being directed with 
more curiosity to the living occupants of this strange dwelling. Some 
fifteen or sixteen persons, costumed like ourselves, either walked up 
and down engaged in conversation, or sat in little groups around the 
fire. Card tables there were in different parts of the room, but one 
only was occupied. At this a party of reverend fathers were busily 
occupied at whist. ? 

In the corner next the fire, seated in a large chair of carved oak, was 
a figure, whose air and bearing bespoke quthority; the only difference 
in his costume from the others being a large embroidered cork-screw, 
which he wore on his left shoulder. 

“ Holy prior, your blessing,” said Phil, bowing obsequiously before 
him. 

“ You have it, my son: much goud may it do you,” responded the 
superior, in a voice which, somehow or other, seemed not perfectly new 
tome. While O’Grady engaged in a whispered conversation with the 
prior, I turned my eyes towards a large-framed paper which hung above 
the chimney. It ran thus—“ Rules and regulations to be observed in 
the monastery of the venerable and pious brothers, the Monks of the 
Screw.” Conceiving it scarcely delicate in a stranger to read over the 
regulations of a society of which he was not a member, | was turning 
away, when O’Grady, seizing me by the arm, whispered, “ Remember 
your lesson;” then added aloud, “ holy father, this is the lay brother of 
whom I spoke. ‘ The prior bowed formally, and extended his hand 
towards me with a gesture of benediction. 

“ Aecipe benedictionem vs 

“‘ Supper, by the Lord Harry!” crieda jolly voice behind me, and at 
the same moment a general moyemert was made by the whole party. 

The prior now didn’t wait to conclude his oration, but tucking up his 
garments, put himself at the head of the procession which had formed, 
two by two, in order of march. At the same moment, two fiddles from 
the supper-room, after a slight prelude, struck up the anthem of the or- 
der, which was the popular melody of, “The night before Larry was 
stretched !”” 


Marching in measured tread, we entered the supper room, when, once 
having made the circuit of the table, at a flourish of the fiddles we as- 
sumed our places, the superior seating himself at the head in a chair of 
state, slightly elevated above the rest. A short Latin grace, which I 
was unfortunate enough not ® catch, being said, the work of eating 
began; and, certainly, whatever might have been the feats of the friars 
of old, when the’ bell summoned them to the refectory, their humble 
followers, the Monks of the Screw, did them no discredit. A profusion 
of dishes covered the table; and although the entire serviee was of 
wood, and the whole “ equippage,’ of the most plain and simple descrip- 
tion, yet the cooking was admirable, and the wines perfection itself.— 
While the supper proceeded, scarcely a word was spoken. By the 
skilful exercise of signs, with which they all seemed familiar, roast 
ducks, lobsters, veal pies, and jellies flew from hand to hand: the de- 
canters also paraded up and down the table with an alacrity and de- 
spatch I had seldom seen equalled.- Still, the pious brethren maintained 
a taciturn demeanor that would have done credit to La Trappe itself.— 
As for me, my astonishment, and curiosity, increased every moment.— 
What could they be? What could they mean? There was something 
too farcical about it all to suppose that any political society, or any dan- 
gerous association. could be concealed under such a garb; and if 
mere conviviality and good fellowship were meant, their unbroken si- 
lence and grave demeanor struck me as a most singular mode of promo- 
ting either. 

Supper at length concluded, the dishes were removed by two humble 
brethren of the order, dressed in a species of gray serge; after which, 
marching to a solemn tune, another monk appeared, bearing a huge 
earthenware bowl, brimfull of steaming punch—at least, so the odour 
and the floating lemons bespoke it. Each brother was now provided 
with a small quaint-looking pipkin, after which the domestics withdrew, 
leaving us in silence as before. For about a second or two this continued, 
when suddenly the fiddles gave a loud twang, and each monk, springing 


to his legs, threw back his cowl, and, bowing to the superior, reseated - 


himself. So sudden was the action, so unexpected the effect, for a mo- 
ment or two I believed it a dream. What was my surprise, what my 
amazement, that this den of thieves, this hoard of burglars, this secret 
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council of rebels, was nothing more nor less than an assemblage of nearly 
all the firat men of the day in Ireland! and as my eye ran rapidly ove, 
the party, here I could see the Chief Baron, with a venerable dignitary 
of St. Patrick’s on his right; there was the Attorney-General ; ther. 
the Provost of Trinity College: lower down, with his scull-cap sey 
jauntily on one side, was Wellesley Pole, the secretary of state; Yelvyer. 
ton, Day, Plunket, Parsons, Toler; in a word, all those whose aame, 
were a guarantee for every thing that was brilliant, witty, and amusing, 
were there; while, eonspicuous among the rest, the prior himself wa, 
no other than John Philpot Curran ! Scarcely was my rapid survey of the 
party completed, when the superior, filling his pipkin from the ample 
bow] before him, rose to give the health of the order. Alas me! that 
time should have so sapped my memory: | can but give my impression 


of what I heard. 


The speech, which lasted about ten minutes, was a kind of burlesque 
on speeches from the throne, describing in formal phrase the prosperous 
state of their institution, its amicable foreign relations, the flourishin 
condition of its finances—brother Yelverton having paid in the two-and. 
sixpence he owed for above two years—concluding all with the hope tha 
by a rigid economy, part of which consisted in limiting John Toler to ten 
pipkins, they would soon be enabled to carry into effect the proposed 
works on the frontier, and expend the sum of four shillings and nine. 
pence in the repair of the lobby: winding up all with the glewing eulo- 
gium on monastic institutions in general, he concluded with recommend. 
ing to their special devotion and unanimous cheers, ‘‘ the Monks of the 
Screw.” Never, certainly, did men compensate for their previous silence, 
better than the worthy brethren in question. Cheering with an energy | 
never heard the like of, each man finished his pipkin with just voice 
enough left to call for the song of the order. 

Motioning with his hand to the fiddlers to begin, the prior cleared his 
throat, and, to the same simple but touching melody they had marched 
in to supper, sang the following chaunt :— 


“GOOD LUCK TO THE FRIARS OF OLD. 


‘‘ Of all trades that flourished of old, 
Before men knew reading and writing, 
The friars’ was best I am told, 
If one wasn’t much given to fiighting; 
For, rent free, you lived at your ease— 
You had neither to work or to labor— 
You might eat of whatever you please, 
For the prog was supplied by your neighbor. 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old ! 


‘Your dress was convenient and cheap— 
A loose robe like this I am wearing ; 
It was pleasant to eat in or sleep 
And never much given to wearing. 
Not tightened or squeezed in the least— 
How of modern days you might shame us! 
With a small bit of cord round your waist— 
With what vigor you’d chaunt the oremus! 
Oh, good luck to the friars of old! 


‘‘What miracles then, too, you made 
The fame to this hour is lasting; 
But the strangest of all, it is said, 
You grew mighty fat upon fasting! 
And though strictly forbid to touch wine, 
How the fact all your glory enhances! 
You well- knew the taste of the vine— 
Some miraculous gift of Saint Francis! 


Oh, good luck to the friars of old ! 


“To trace an example so meek, 
And repress all our carnal desires, 
We mount two pair stairs every week, 
And put on the garment of friars; 
And our order itself it is old— 
The oldest between me and you, sir; 
For King David, they say, was enrolled, 
And a capital Monk of the Screw, sir, 
So, good luck to the friars of old!” 


The song over, and another cheer given to the brethren of the 
Screw, the pipkins were replenished, and the conversation, so long 
pent up, burst forth in all its plenitude. Nothing but fun, nothing but 
wit, nothing but merriment, was heard on either side. Here were not 
only all the bright spirits of the day, but they were met by appointment; 
they came prepared for the combat, armed for the fight; and, certainly, 
never was such a joust of wit and brilliancy. Good stories rained 
around ; jests, repartees, and epigrams flew like lightning; and one had 
but time to catch some sparkling gem as it glittered, ere another and 
another succeeded. 

But even already I grow impatient with myself, while I speak of 
these things. How peor, how vapid, and how meagre, is the effort to 
recall the wit that set the table in a roar! Not only is memory 
wanting, but how can one convey the incessant roll of fun, the hail. 
storm of pleasantry, that rattled about our ears; each good thing tha: 
was uttered ever suggesting something still better; the  brighies: 


‘fancy and the most glowing imagination stimulated to their utmost exer- 
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cise; while powers of voice, of look, and of mimicry unequalled, lent all 
aid to the scene. 
While I sat entranced and delighted with all I saw and all I heard, I 
had not remarked that O’Grady had been addressing the chair for some 


time previous. 

“ Reverend brother,” replied the prior, “the prayer of thy petition is 
inadmissible. The fourth rule of our faith says, de confesstone, No 
subject, mirthful, witty, or jocose, known to, or by, any member of the 
order, shall be withheld from the brotherhood, under a penalty of the 
heaviest kind. And it goes on to say, that whether the jest involve your 
father or your mother, your wife, your sister, or the aunt from whom you 
expect a legacy, no exception can be made. What you then look for is 
clearly impossible; make a clean breast of it, and begin.” 

This being a question of order, a silence was soon established, when, 
what was my horror to find that Phil O’Grady began the whole narra 
tive of my mother’s letter on the subject of the Rooneys: not limiting 
himself, however, to the meagre document in question, but coloring the 
story with all the force of his imagination, he displayed to the brethren 
the ludicrous extremes of chatacter personated by the London fine lady, 
and the Dublin attorney’s wife! Shocked as I was at first, he had not 
proceeded far, when I was forced to join the laughter: the whole table 
pounced upon the story; the Rooneys were well known to them all; 
and the idea of poor Paul, who dispensed his hospitalities with a prince- 
ly hand, having his mansion degraded to the character of a chop-house, 
almost convalsed them with laughter. 

“Tam going over to London next week,” said Parsons, “ with old 
Lambert; and if I thought I should meet this Lady Charlotte Hinton, 





J’d certainly contrive to have him presented to her, as Mr. Paul Roo- | 


ney.” 

This observation created a diversion in favor of my lady mother, to 
which I had the satisfaction of listening, without the power to check. 

“She has,”’ said Dawson, ‘“‘ most admirable and original views about 
Ireland ; and were it only for the fact of calling on the Rooneys for their 
bill, deserves our gratitude. I humbly move, therefore, that we drink 
to the health of our worthy sister, Lady Charlotte Hinton.” 

The next moment found me hip, hipping, in derision, to my mother’s 
health, the only consolation being, that I was escaping unnoticed and 
unknown. 

“ Well, Barrington, the duke was delighted with the corps; nothing 
could be more soldier-like than their appearance, as they marched past.”’ 

“ Ah, the attorneys’, isn’t it? the Devil’s Own, as Curran calls them.” 

“Yes, and remarkably well they looked. I say, Parsons, you heard 
what poor Rooney said, when Sir Charles Asgill read aloud the general 
order, complimenting them—‘ May I beg, Sir Charles,’ said he, ‘to ask, 
if the document in your hand be an attested copy?’ ” 

“Capital, faith! By-the-by, what’s the reason, can any one tell me, 
Paul has never invited me to dine for the last two years !”” 

“Indeed !” said Curran; “then your chance is a bad one, for the sta- 
tute of limitations is clearly against you.” 

“ Ah, Kellar, the Rooneys have cut all their low acquaintances, and 
your prospects look very gloomy. You know what took place between 
Paul and Lord Manners ?”’ 

“No, Barrington, let’s hear it, by all means!” 

“Paul had met him at Kinnegad, where both had stopped to change 
horses—‘ A glass of sherry, my lord?’ quoth Paul, with a most insinu- 
ating look. 

“ «No, sir, thank you,’ was the distant reply. 

“<« A bow! of gravy, then, my lord?’ rejoined he. 

“« Pray, excuse me,’ more coldly than before. 

“ «Maybe a chop and acrisped potato would tempt your lordship ?”’ 

“* Neither, sir, I assure you.’ 

“*Nor a glass of egg-flip?’ repeated Paul, in an accent bordering on 
despair. 

«Nor even the egg-flip,’ rejoined his lordship, in the most pompous 
manner. 

“« Then, my lord, said Paul, drawing himself up to his full height, 
and looking him firmly in the face, ‘I’ve only to say, the ‘‘ onus” is now 
on you.’ With which he stalked out of the room, leaving the chancellor 
to his own reflections.” 

“ Brethren, the saint!’’ cried out the prior, as he rose from the chair. 

“The saint! the saint !’’ re-echoed from lip to lip; and at the same 
moment the door opened, and a monk appeared, bearing a silver image 
of St. Patrick, about a foot and a half high, which he deposited in the 
middle of the table with the utmost reverence. All the monks rose, fill- 
ing their pipkins, while the junior of the order, a fat little monk with 
spectacles, began the following ditty, in which all the rest joined, with 
every energy of voice and manner:— ; 


I. 
‘‘When St. Patrick our order created, 
And called us the Monks of the Screw, 
Good rules he revealed to our abbot 
To guide us in what we should do. 


Il. 
‘* But first, he replenished his fountain 
With liquor the best in the sky, 
And he swore by the word of his saintship 
That fountain should never run dry. 
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Til. 
“« My children, be chaste, till you’re tempted ; 
While sober, be wise and discreet; 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you’ve nothing to eat. 


IV. 
“Then be not a glass in the convent, 
Except on a festival, found ; 
And this rule to enforee, I ordain it 
A festival all the year round.” 


A hip, hip, hurrah! that made the very saint totter on his legs, shook 
the room; and once more the reverend fathers re-seated themselves to 
resume their labors. 

Again the conversation flowed on in its broade: channel, and scarcely 
was the laughter caused by one anecdote at an end when another suc- 
ceeded; the strangest feature of all this being, that he who related the 
story, was in almost every instance, less the source of amusement to the 
party, than they who, listening to the recital, threw a hundred varied 
lights upon it, making even the tamest imaginable adventure the- origin 
of innumerable ludicrous situations, and absurd fancies. Besides all this, 
there were characteristic differences in the powers of the party, which 
deprived the display of any trace or appearance of sameness: the epi- 
grammatic terseness and nicety of Curran—the jovial good humor, and 
mellow raciness of Lawrence Parsons—the happy facility of converting 
all before him into a pun or repartee, so eminently possessed by Toler— 
and perhaps more striking than all, the caustic irony, and piercing sar- 
casm of Plunket’s wit, relieved and displayed each other; each man’s 
talent having only so much of rivalry as to excite opposition and give in- 
terest to the combat, yet never by any accident originating a particle of 
animosity, or even eliciting a shade of passing irritation. 

With what pleasure could I continue to recount the stories, the songs, 
the sayings, I listened to. With what satisfaction do I yet look back 
upon that brilliant scene, nearly all the actors in which, have since risen 
to high rank, and eminence in the country. How often too, in their 
bright career, when I have heard the warm praise of the world bestowed 
upon their triumphs and their successes, has my memory carried me back 
to that glorious night, when with hearts untrammeled by care, high in 
hope, and higher in ambition, these bright spirits sported in all the wan- 
ton exuberance of their genius, scattering with profusion the rich ore of 
their talent, careless of the depths to which the mine should be shafted 
hereafter. Yes, it is true there were giants in those days! However 
much one may be disposed te look upon the eulogist of the past, as one 
whose fancy is more ardent, than his memory is tenacious, yet with re- 
spect to this, there is no denial of the fact, that great convivial gifts, 
great conversational power, no lenger exist as they did some thirty or 
forty years ago. I speak more particularly of the country where I pass- 
ed my youth—of Ireland: and who that remembers those names I have 
mentioned,—who that can recall the fascination, and charm, which almost 
every dinner-party. of the day could boast,—who that can bring to mind 
the brilliancy of Curran, the impetuous power of Plunket, or the elegance 
of manner and classical perfection of wit, that made Burke the Cicero of 


_ his nation—who, I say, with all these things before his memory, can 


venture to compare the society of that period with the present? No, no; 
the grey hairs that mingle with our brown, may convict us of being a pre- 


| judiced witness, but we would call into court every one whose testimony 


is available, and confidently await the verdict. 
“And so they ran away!” said the prior, turning towards a tall, 


| gaunt-looking monk, who with a hollow voice, and solemn manner, was 
| recording the singular disappearance of the militia regiment he com- 


manded, on the morning they were to embark for England. “ The 
story we heard,” resumed the prior, ‘‘ was, that when drawn up in the 


| Fifteen Acres, one of the light company caught sight of a hare, and 
flung his musket at it.—The grenadiers followed the example, and that 





then the whole battalion broke loose, with a loud yell, and set off in pur- 
suit 4 

“ No, sir,” said the gaunt man, waving his hand to suppress the laugh- 
ter around him. ‘“ They were assembled on the light-house wall, as it 
might be here, and we told them off by tallies as they marched on board, 
not perceiving, however, that as fast as they entered the packet on one 
side they left it on the opposite, there being two jolly-boats in waiting to 
receive them; and, as it was dusk at the time, the scheme was undetect- 
ed until the corporal of a flank company shouted out for them to wait for 
him, that being his boat. At this time we had fifty men, of our four hun- 
dred and eighty.” 

“ Ay, ay, hely father,” cried the prior, as he helped himself to a devil- 
led bone, ‘‘ your fellows were like the grilled bone before me; when they 
were mustered, they would not wait to be peppered.” 

This sally produced a roar of laughter, not the less hearty that the 
grim-visaged hero it was addressed to, never relaxed a muscle of his 
face. It was now late, and what between the noise, the wine, and the 
laughter, my faculties were none of the clearest. Without having drunk 
much, I felt all the intoxication of liquor, and a whirlwind of confusion 
in my ideas, that almost resembled madness. To this state one part of 
their proceedings in a great measure centributed; for every now and 
then, on some signal from the prior, tlie whole party would take hands 
and dance round the table to the measure of an Irish jig, wilder, and 
even more eccgntric than their own orgies. Indeed, I think this reli- 
gious exercise finished me; for, after the third time of its performance, 
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the whole scene became a confused and disturbed mass, and,’amid the 
crash of voices, the ringing of laughter, the tramping of feet, I sank 
into something which, if not sleep, was at least unconsciousness ; and 
thus is a wet sponge drawn over the immediately succeeding portion of 
my history. 

Some faint recollection I have of terrifying old Corny by my costume ; 
but what the circumstances, or how they happened, I cannot remember. 


I can only call to mind one act in vindication of my wisdom—I went to 
bed. 











CHAPTER XVIII. 


A CONFIDENCE. - 


I slept late on the morning after my introduction to the Monks of the 
Screw, and probably should have continued to indulge still longer, had 
not O'Grady awoke me. 

“Come, Jack,” he cried, “ this is the third time I have been here 
to-day. I can’t have mercy on you any longer; so rub your eyes, and 
try if you can’t wake sufficiently to listen tome. I have just received 
my appointment as captain in the 41st, with an order to repair imme- 
diately to Chatham to join the regiment, which is under orders for fo- 
reign service.” 

“And when do you go, Phil?” 

“To-night at eight o’clock. A private note from a friend at the 
Horse Guards tells me not to lose a moment; and as I shall have to 
wait on the duke to thank him for his great kindness to me, I have no 
time to spare.” 

This news so stunned me that for 2 moment or two I couldn't reply. 
O’Grady perceived it, and, patting me gaily on the shoulder, said— 

“Yes, Jack, | am sorry we are to separate: but, as for me, no other 
course was open; and as to you, with all your independence from for- 
tune, and with all your family influence to push your promotion, the time 
is not very distant when you will begin to feel the life you are leading 
vapid and tiresome. You will long for an excitement more vigorous 
and more healthy in its character; and then, my boy, my dearest hope is, 
that we may be thrown once more together.” 

Had my friend been able at the moment to have looked into the secret 
recesses of my heart, and read there my inmost thoughts, he could not 
more perfectly have depicted my feelings, nor pictured the impres- 
sions, that at the very moment he spoke, were agitating my mind. The 
time he alluded to had indeed arrived. The hour had come, when I 
wished to be a soldier in more than the mere garb: but with that wish 
came linked another even stronger still; and this was, that, before I 
went on service, I should once more see Louisa Bellew, explain to her 
the nature and extent of my attachment to her, and obtain, if possible, 
some pledge on her part that, with the distinction I hoped to acquire, 1 
should look to the possession of her love, as my reward and my recom- 
pense. Young as | was, I felt ashamed at avowing to O’Grady the ra- 
pid progress of my passion. I had net courage to confess upon what 
slight encouragement I built my hopes, and, at the same time, was 
abashed at being compelled to listen tamely to his prophecy, 
when the very thoughts that flashed across me, would have indicated 
my reselve, 

While I thus maintained an awkward silence; he once more resumed. 

“ Meanwhile, Jack, you can serve me, and I shall make no apologics 
for enlisting you. You've heard me speak of this great Loughrea 
steeple-chase : now, somehow or other, with my usual pradenee, I have 
gone on adding wager to wager, until at jast I find myself with a book 
of some eight hundred pounds—to lose which at a moment like this, I 
need not say, would almost ruin all my plans. To be free of the trans- 
action, I this morning offered to pay half forfeit, and they refused me. 
Yes, Hinton, they knew every man of them the position I stood in.— 
They saw that not only my prospects, but my honor, was engaged: that 
before a week I should be far away, without any power to control, with- 
out any means to observe them; they knew well that, thus circum- 
stanced, I must lose; and if I lost, I must sell my commission, and 
leave the army beggared in character and in fortune.”’ 


“ And now, my dear friend,” said I, interrupting, “how happens it 
that you bet with men of this stamp? I understood you it was a friend- 
ly match, got up at a dinner party.” 


“Even so, Jack. The dinner was in my own rooms, the claret mine, 
the men my friends. You may smile, but so the world is pleased to 
call those, with whom from day to day we associate, with no other bond 
of union than the similarity of a pursuit which has nothing more repre- 
hensible in it than the character of the intimacies it engenders. Yes, 
Hinton, these are my sporting friends, sipping my wine while they plot 
my wretchedness. Conviviality with them is not the happy abandon- 
ment to good fellowship and enjoyment, but the season of cold and stu- 
died calculation—the hour when, unexcited themselves, they trade upon 
the unguarded, and unwary feelings of others. They know how impera- 
tive is the code of honor as regards a bet, and they make a virtue to 
themselves in the unflinching firmness of their exaction, as a crue! judge 
would seek applause for the stern justice with which he condemns a 
felon. It is usual, however, to accept half forfeit in circumstances like 
these of mine; the condition did not happen to be inserted, and they re- 

jected my offer.” 


‘“‘Is this possible,” said I, “and that these men called themselves 
your friends ?”’ . 


“Yes, Jack; a betting-book is like Shylock’s bend, and the holder of 
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one, pretty much about as merciful as the worthy Israelite. But come. 
come; it is but boyish weakness in one like me to complain vf thes 
things; nor, indeed, would I speak of them now, but with the hope tha; 
my words may prove a warning to you, while they serve to explain the 
service I look for from you, and give you some insight into the characte; 
of those with whom you’ll have to deal.” 

‘Only tell me,” said I, “ only explain, my dear O'Grady, what J ca, 
do, and how ; it is needless for me to say I'm ready.” 

“T thought as much: now listen tome. When I made this unlucky 
match, it was, as I have said, over a dinner party, when, excited )y 
wine and carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, I made a pro. 
position which, with a calmer head, I should never have ventured, 
For a second or two it was not accepted, and Mr. Burke, of whom you’. 
heard me speak, called out from the end of the table, ‘ A sporting ofe:, 
by Jove! and I'll ride for you myself.’ This I knew was to give me 
one of the first horsemen in lreland ; so, while filling my glass, I nodded 
to him, and accepted his offer, 1 cried out, ‘Two to one against any 
horse named at this moment.’ The words were not spoken when I wa, 
taken up, at both sides of the table; and, as I leaned acress tu borrow 
a pencil from a friend, I saw that a smile was curling every lip, and thar 
Burke himself endeavored with his wine glass to conceal the expressiv: 
of his face. I needed no stronger proof that the match had been a pre- 
concerted scheme between the parties, and that I had fallen into a snare 
laid purposely to entrap me. It was tco late, however, to retract—| 
booked my bets, drank my wine, congéed my friends, went to bed, and 
woke the next moining to feel myself adupe. Bat come, Jack ; ut this 
rate, L shall never have done. The match was booked, the ground 
chosen, Mr. Burke to be my jockey, and, in fact, every thing arranged, 
when, what was my surprise, my indignation, to find that the horse des- 
tined for the race (at that time in the possession of a friend) was bove!: 
up for five hundred, and sent off to England. This disclosed to me how 
completely I was entrapped. Nothing remained for me then but 1 
purchase one which offered at the moment, and this one, I've told yo 
already, has the pleasant reputation of being the must wicked devil and 





| the hardest to ride in the whole west: in fact, except Burke himsci', 


nobody would mount him on a road, and as to crossing a country, eve: 
he, they say, hus no fancy for it. In any case, he made it the ground o: 
a demand which [ could not refuse—that, in the event of my winning, 
he was to claim a third of the stakes. At length the horse is put 

training, improves every hour, and matters seemed to be taking a favor- 
able turn. In the midst of this, however, the report reaches me, as you 
heard yourself yesterday morning, that Burke will not ride: however, | 
affected to discredit it at the moment, I had great difficulty to pre- 


serve the appearance of calm. This morning settles the question by this 
letter : 


“* Dear Sin—A friendly hint has just reached me that I am to |» 
arrested on the morning of the Loughrea race for a trifle of a hundred 
and eighteen pounds and some odd shillings. If it suits your convenien«: 
to pay the money, or enter into bail for the amount, I'll be very happy to 
ride your horse; for, although I don’t care for a double ditch, I’ve 
fancy to take the wall of the county gaol, even on the back of as good 
a horse as Meddidedirvo.—Yours truly, 


“*Urick Burks. 
«*¢ Wednesday morning, Red House.’ ” 


“Well,” said I, as, after some dilficulty, I spelled through this il). 
written and dirty epistle, ‘‘ and whatdo you mean to do here ?”’ 

“ TF you ask me,” said Phil, “ what I'd like to do, I tell you fairly it 
would be to horsewhip my friend Mr. Burke as a preliminary, pay the 
stakes, withdraw my horse, and cut the whole concern; but my present 
position is, unhappily, opposed to each of these steps. In the first 
place, a reeontre with Burke would do me infinite disservice at the 
Horse Guards, and as to the payment of eight hundred pounds, I den’t 
think I*could raise the money, without some one wou'd advance five 
hundred of it fora mortgage on Corny Delany. But to be serious, Jack, 
and; as time passes, I must be serious, I believe the best way on this 
occasion is to give Burke the money (for as to the bill, that’s an inven- 
tion ;) but, as [ must start to-night for England, and the affair will require 


| some management, I must put the whole matter into your hands, with 


full instructions how to act.” 

‘“‘ ] am quite ready and willing,” 
pays.” 

‘** Well, then, my boy, you'll go down to Loughrea for me, the day 
before the race, establish yourself as quietly as you can in the hotel, and, 
as the riders must be named on the day before the running, contrive 
to see Mr. Burke, and inform him that his demand will be complied 
with. Have no delicacy with him, it is a mere money question; and 
although, by the courtesy of the turf, he is a gentleman, yet there is no 
occasion to treat him with more of ceremony than is due to yeurself 
in your negotiation. This letter contains the sum he mentions In 
addition to that, I have enclosed a blank check for whatever you like to 
give him: only remember one thing, Hinton—he must ride, and J must 
win.” 

Allthe calmness with which O'Grady had hitherto spoken, deserted 
him at this moment; his face became scarlet, his brow was bent, and 
his lip quivered with passion, while, as walked the he room with hurried 
steps, he muttered between his teeth— 


“ Yes, though it cost my last shilling, I'll win the race. They thought 
to ruin me; the scheme was deeply laid and well planned too, but 


said I, “‘ only give me the ‘ carte du 
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they shall fail. No, Hinton,” resumed hein a louder tone; “no, Hin- 
ton; believe me, poor man that I am, this is not with me a question of 
so many pounds; it is the wounded ‘ amour propre’ of « man who, all 
through his life held out the right hand of fellowship to those very men, 
who now conspire to be his ruin. And such, my dear boy, such, fur the 
most part, are the dealings of the turf. Ido net mean to say that men 


of high honorjand unblemished integrity are votj foremost in the 


encouragement of a sport which, from its bold and manly character, | 


is essentially an English one; but this I would assert, that probity, 
truth, and or, are the gifts of but a very small number of those 
who make a traflic of the turf, and are, what the world calls, ‘ racing 
men:’ and oh! how very hard the struggle, how nice the difficulty of 
him who makes these men his daily companions, to avoid the many arti- 
fices which the etiquette of the race-course permits, but which the feel- 
ings of a gentleman would reject as unfair and unworthy! How contami- 
nating that laxity of principle that admits of every stratagem, every 
trick, as legitimate, with the sole proviso that it be successful! and 
what a position is it that admits of no alternative save, being the dupe 
or the black-leg! How hard for the young fellow entering upon life 
with all that ardour, all the unsuspecting freshness of youth about him, 
to stop short at one, without passing on to the other stage! How 
difficult, with offended pride and wounded self-love, to find himself the 
mere tool of sharpers! How very difficult to cheat the indignant spirit 
that whispers retaliation by the very arts by which he has been cheated ! 
Is not such a trial as this too much for any boy of twenty! and is it not 
to be feared, that, in the estimation he sees those held in whose black- 
guardism is their pre-eminence, a perverted ambition to be what is called 
a sharp fellow, may sap and undermine every honorable feeling of the 
heart, break down the barriers of rigid truth and scrupulous fidelity, 
teaching him to exult at what formerly he had blushed, and to recognize 
no folly so contemptible, as that of him who believes the word of ano- 


ther? Sucha career as this, has many a one pursued, abandoning bit | 
by bit every grace, every virtue, and every charm of his character, that, | 


at the end, he should come forth a ‘ sporting gentleman.’ ’’ He paused 


for a few seconds, and then, turning towards me, added, in a voice tremn- | 


ulous from emction, “ And yet, my boy, to men like this I would now 
expose you! No, no, Jack; I'll not do it. I care not what turn the 
thing may take; I'll not embitter my life with this reflection.” He 
seized the letter, and crushing it in his hand, walked towards the 
window. 

“Come, come, O’Grady,”’ said I. “ this is not fair; you first draw a 
strong picture of these men, and then you deem me weak enough to fall 
into their snares; that would hardly say much for my judgment, and 
good sense; besides, you have stimulated my curiosity, and I shall be 
sadly disappointed if I’m notto see them.” 

“Be it so, Jack !”” said he, witha sigh, “I shall give you a couple of 
letters to some friends of mine down there, and I know but one recom- 
pense you'll have for all the trouble and annoyance of this business— 
your pretty friend, Miss Bellew, is on a visit inthe neighborhood, and is 
certain to be at the race. 


Had O’Grady looked at me while he spoke, he would have seen how 
deeply this intelligence affected me, while I, myself, could with difficulty 
restrain the increased interest I now felt, in all about the matter, ques- 
tioning him on every particular, inquiring intoa hondred minute points, 
and, in fact, displaying an ardor on the subject, that nothing short of my 
friend’s pre-occupation could have failed in detecting the source of. My 
mind now fixed on one object, [could scarcely follow him in his direc- 
tions as to travelling down, secrecy, Ke. 

I heard something about the canal boat, and some confused impres- 
sion was on my mind about a cross-road and a jaunting-car; but the 
prospect of meeting Louisa, the hope of again being in her society, ren- 
dered me indifferent to all else; and as I thrust the letters he gave me 
into my coat pocket, and promised an implicit observance of all his di- 
rections, I should have been sorely puzzled had he asked me to repeat 
them. 

“ Now,” continued O'Grady, at the end of about half-an-hour’s rapid 
speaking, “‘ I believe I’ve put you in possession of all the bearings of 
this case. You understand, | hope, the kind of men you have to deal 
with, and I trust Mr. Ulick Burke is thoroughly known to you by this 
time?” 

“Oh, perfectly, 


” 


said I, half mechanically. 


“Well, then, my boy, I believe I had better say, good-bye ; something 


tells me we shall meet ere long; meanwhile, Jack, you have my best 





wishes.”’ He paused for a moment and turned away his head, evident- — 


ly affected, then added, ‘ You'll write to me soon, of course, and as that 
old fool, Corny, follows me in a week a 

“* And is Corny going abroad ?”” 

“Ay! confound him, like the old man in Sinbad, there’s no getting 
him off one’s shoulders; besides, he has a kind of superstition that he 
ought to close the eyes of the last of the family; and as he has frankly 
confessed to me this morning, he knows I am in that predicament, he 
esteems ita point of duty to accompany me. P or fellew, with all his 
faults, I can’t help feeling attached to him, and were I to leave him 





behind me, what would become of him? No, Jack, I am fully sea- | 


sible of all the inconvenience, all the ridicule of this step, but, faith, I 
prefer both io the embittering reflection I should have, did I desert him.” 

“‘ Why does he remain after you, Phil ?—he’!l never find his way to 
London,” 


“Ob, trust him! what! with scolding, cursing, and abusing every 
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one he meets, he'll attract notice enough on the road never to be forgot- 
ten, or left behind ; but the fact is, it is hisown propesition, and Corny 
has asked for a few days leave of absence, for the first time for seven- 
and-twenty years!’ 


** And what the deuce can that be for?” 

“You'd never guess if you tried until to-morrow—to see his mother.” 

“ Corny’s mother !—Corny Delany’s mother !”’ 

“ Just so—his mother. Ah, Hinton! you still have much to learn a- 
bout us all here, and now, before we part, let me instruct you on this 
point; not that I pretend to have a reason for it, nor do I know that 
there is any, but somehow I'll venture to say, that whenever you meet 
a little cross-grained, ill conditioned, ill-thiiven old fellow, witha face 
as if carved in the knot of a crab-treee, the odds are about fifteen to 
one that the little wretch bas a mother alive; whether it is that the te- 
nacity of life among such people is greater, or whether nature has any 
peculiar objects of her own in view in the matter, I can’t say, but trust 
me for the fact; and now, I believe, L have run myself close to time, so 
once more, Jack, good-bye, and God bless you. 

He hurried from the room as he spoke, but as the door was closing I 
saw that his lip trembled and his cheek was pale; while I leaned a- 
gainst the windew shutter and looked after him with a heavy and op- 
pressed heart; for he was my first friend in the world ! 


CN 


From the Porcelain Tower. 


HO-F1 OF THE YELLOW GIRDLE.* 





© wretch, that with malignant fang, 
Woulds’t seek t’iuflict some adh om pang ; 
Bethink thee well how bowstrings twang, 


How swords do smite and hemp doth hang! Slang. 


More graceful than the bamboo, and fairer than rice, was So-Sli, the 
daughter of the philosopher Poo-Poo. Her foot was no longer than her 
finger, so that when she walked she tottered in the most engaging man- 
ner, and was obliged to seek the support ef a reed or of a hand-maiden. 
So light was her form, and so lovely was her face, and so helpless was 
her air, that when she appeared she attracted the notice of all, as a straw 
which a juggler of Shanghi balances on the tip of his nose. Her brows 
were arched like the feathers in the tail of the domestic bird of the river ; 
her eyes were smaller than the kernels of the almond, and were free 
from the disfigurement of lashes; her hair was like a cobweb of the 
black spiders of Chen-si ; her nose was small, and beautifully flat; her 
lips were as two large pink caterpillars which the cooks of Pecheli have 
prepared in the banquet for the Son of Heaven. The fame of her love- 
liness had spread throughout the province Kiang-Si, and many a manly 
spirit yearned towards her, even upon the report of her beauty. 

Many were the solicitations made to her father for the hand of the 
lovely So-Sli; and he might have married her to mandarins, both civil 
and military, as many as he pleased. But old Poo-Poo was a sage and 
a philanthropist, and had devoted himself much to the investigation of 
causes of human happiness and misery, and had determined that mar- 
riage might be highly conducive to one or to the other, according as it 
should be, or should not be, conducted upon scientific principles. Of the 
scientific principles upon which marriage should be conducted, he had 
formed a theory of his own; and it had been a source of the deepest re- 
gret to him that he had not devised his theory until after his own mar- 
riage. 

However, as his wife was now dead, that had become a matter ot 
comparatively litle importance. He determined that his daughter should 
have the full benefit to be derived from his idea; and, for a Chinese, it 
must be conceded that his principles exhibited much liberality of feeling. 
This was particularly evinced in one of his theorems; a theorem which, 
however, appeared in the eyes of his countrymen so extraordinary, that, 
but for some charitable doubts which were entertained as to his sanity, it 
would probably have brought down upon him the heavy displeasure of the 
government. 

He was the first of the celestial people who had ever questioned or 
doubted the propriety of a marriage between two persons who had had 
no previous acquaintance with each other. He was rash enough to start 
and maintain this opinion; and farthermore, he considered that a cer- 
tain somewhat of congeniality should subsist between, and be discovered 
by, the parties, before they should proceed to bind themselves indissolubly 
together. He determined, therefore, not only that his daughter should 
see her future lord before she became a wife, but—such was the peculiar 
tenderness of his paternal affection, and so fur had the heresy of innova- 
tion possessed him,—that she should not be made over to any person to- 
wards whom she manifested a decided dislike. 

Two great mandarins, Hang-Yu and Yu-be-Hung, and a certain rich 
merchant, Tin, had sent costly presents to her father; and the eloquent 
Tung, a graduate of the college of Hanlan, had composed ten volumes of 
moral sentences in praise of the beauty of So-Sli; but though he perused 
the books, and graciously accepted the presents, Poo-Poo rejected these 





“The story of Ho-Fi is selected from among the romances of the well-known 
Hou-de-Kaw-Lim ; a writer as prolific and various as our own Anon. He resem- 
bles that writer, too, in the il-fortuae which nas militated against his obtaining 
the fame due to his genius and industry, from the authorship of all his most ex- 
cellent works having been uniformly claimed by unprincipled and shameless 
persons, who have succeeded in tearing the bamboo-sprigs from his brows. He 
is still living, though arrived ata patriarchal age. No library can be considered 
coufplete without a collected edition of his works. 
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applicants, who lived too far off to make their addresses in person. It 
fared no better with many of various rank,—manufacturers, and propri- 
etors of rice-grounds, silk-feeders, barge-owners, and officers, civil and 
military, who, Twelling in the neighborhood, had opportunities of seeing 
and of being looked upon by the luvely eyes of So-Sli. She had express- 
ed herself as being by no means averse to Tung or to Tin, to Hang-Yu 
or Yu-be-Hung: but these she had never seen. Those whom she saw 
found no favor in her sight. One was too tall, another was too short; 
a third was too fat, a fourth too thin; this too gay, and that too serious ; 
Tin-a-ting’s voice was too gentle, Ding-Dong’s was too loud ; one was too 
fond of sweet potato—and sweet potato she disliked; another not suffici- 
ently partial te dog, and dog was her favorite dish. {n fact, So-Sli was 
by no means easy to please. 

Here we may pause to remark, that the multiplicity of presents which 
for a long time poured in upon Poo-Poo, were well nigh procuring con- 
verts to his system among old gentlemen who had marriageabie daugh- 
ters; but at last suitors grew chary of their presents, and withheld them 
till an interview with the young lady should have sealed their fortune. 

In the town in which dwel: Poo-Poo and his lovely daughter, So-Sli, 
there resided a young man who boasted his relationship to the imperial 
family, being in fact a descendant from an emperor who had occupied 
the throne about a hundred and fifty years before. 


The Emperor of China looks with commendable affection upon all his 


poor relations, of whom he keeps an inventory of about ten thousand; 
and, according to their several degrees of affinity, he allots to all, by a 
graduated scale, certain annual stipends, and permits them to wear some 
badge by which they may be distinguished as being of his kin. This 
badge, whether cloak, or shawl, or belt, or cap, is of the imperial color, 
yellow ; and in the particular instance of Ho-Fi, the young man of whom 
we speak, was a silken girdle, whence he was known throughout that 
neighborhood as Ho-Fi of the Yellow-Girdle. 
an allowance of three dollars and two seeks of rice per month. 

Being thus a cousin, though a distant one of the son of Heaven, he 
would have cunceived it much beneath his dignity to have followed for 
his livelihood any profession or trade; and as he had desires and ambi- 
tion to which his means were quite inadequate, he was driven te curious 
shifts at times, in the vulgar words of the west, to procure salt for his 
porridge, cr indeed porridge for his salt. 

Ho-Fi heard all the tongues in the neighborhood eloquent in praise of 
the beauty of Sc-Sli; but he heard them likewise no less voluble in con- 
demaation of her whimsicallity and waywardness. Fresh stories were 

_ every day told of her rejection of some meritorious suitor; and as nune 


He farthermore enjoyed | 


seemed likely to prove altogether agreeable to her very fastidious taste, | 


those who would have been glad to obtain such a prize became shy of 
advancing their claims. But Ho-Fi, with less intrinsic worth than many, 


| 


was not of a character to be daunted by the fear of the negotiation prov- | 


ing unsatisfactory, and he resolved to enlist himself as one of the com- 
petitors for the hand of So-Sli. 


Ho-Fi, though quite -a young man, had already been six times mar- | 


ried; and on every occasion had had the misfortune to lose his wife 
within a few weeks after their union. 
larly fortunate number, it is not to be wondered at that he was desirous 
to adveature once more. His six dear wives were all laid on the shelf 
together, and he wanted one other, in order “to make up a set.” 

Ho-Fi rejoiced in many advantages, which had already several times 
stood him in good stead in circumstances somewhat similar to those in 
which he was about to exert his tactics. He was possessed of what his 
lovely countrywomen were prone to consider a handsome person. His 
finger-nails, by virtue of well-contrived splints, he managed to maintain 
an inch and a half in length; he was quite free from whiskers or beard ; 
and his head was always kept cleanly shaven, except the usual tuft at 
the crown, which, of peculiar blackness and strength, and neatly tied up 
with silk, depended down his back almost to the bend of his knee. He 
was particular, moreover, in his dress; and as it was well known that 
his funds were of the most limited, it was a matter of surprise among 


his neighbors how he became possessed of so very respectable a ward- | 
And if this was a mystery to them, what wonder that I, a stran- | 


robe. 


ger and barbarian, am quite unable to explain it? I leave it to your 


As seven is accounted a pariicu- | 


conjectures, and I feel sure that there are some among my countrymen | 


to whom a solution will be intuitively easy. Person and dress, it will 
be admitted, serve as two powerful talismans in such adventures as that 
upon which he was going to set forth; but he was possessed of other 
advantages incaleulably more important. These werc, a limitless assu- 
rance, and that determined perseverance, which, disregarding repulses, 
returas again and again tothe charge; or which in simpler phrase, “will 


not take No for an answer.” To these may be added an adaptability of | 
disposition, which could fall in with the humors of all parties, and a 


readiness in discoverin 

attack accordingly. 
“°Tis but venturing,” said Ho-Fi; “and if I fail, I will not hang 

myself up by my pig-tail like a Boo-Bee, nor run myself through with a 


thumb nail like a Ni-Ni.”” Boo-Bee and Ni-Ni were two celebrated 
Werters of China. 


_ His design thus formed, he set systematically to work to carry it 
into effect; and began by picking acquaintance with the philosopher 
Poo-Poo. Observing that venerable person cheapening the hind-guarter 


g tne weak points of the enemy, and directing an 


of a prize pole-cat in the meat-market, with his usual ease and address {| 


he managed to fall into conversation with him; and by a little banter, 
from time to time agreeably directed to the butcher, soon obtained for 


the phi that abatement in the price of the tempting morsel for 
which Poo-Poo himself might probably in vain have striven. Having 
declared his own predilection for polecat, and particularly for the hind 
quarter, he led the discourse by easy gradations from polecats to wea- 
sels, from weasels to rats, from rats to dogs, from dogs to pigs, from 
pigs to his fair countrymen, and so to the celebrated beauty So-Sli, the 
daughter of the sage Poo-Poo. Of the philosopher himself he expressed 
great admiration, and regretted that he was not so fortunate as to enjoy 
his acquaintance, nay, that he did not even so much as know him by 
sight. Poo-Poo was a lover of wisdom—but what philosopher was ever 
yet proof against adulation; or would not feel gratified at over-hearing 
his own praises in cases like the present, where they could not be in- 
tended as flattery? Ho-Fi had already secured himself a high place in 
the philosophical estimation of Poo-Poo. 

It will readily be supposed that Poo-Poo was not anxious to turn the 
conversation out of the channel into which it had thus accidentally 
flowed ; and he sonnded his new friend's opinions on the subject of his 
pet matrimonial theory. This Ho-Fi of course applauded “ to the very 
eche”—by which expression is intended that his words were mere 
mockery, vox et preterea nihil, 


“ Were you to ask me,” said he, ‘ who is the greatest of ancient or 
modern sages, I should answer, Poo-Poo. Were you to ask me who, of 
all, has advanced a theory most likely to be extensively beneficial to the 
human race, I should answer, Poo-Poo. Nor do I doubt but that the 
day will come when the wisdom of Poo-Poo will be universally admitted, 
and his name be adduced as a conclusive settlement of all disputed 
questions; when, if any one shall be asked his reason, he will answer, 
Poo-Poo; if he be asked his authority, he will answer Poo-Poo; when 
criticism will be condensed in those two syllables, Poo-Poo; and when 
those same two syllables, Poo-Poo, will suffice to upset criticism ; in 
short, when he that speaks Poo-Poo the loudest will be the best logician, 
and when all discussion will be but a matter of Puo-Poo.” 

That day Ho-Fi dined with Poo-Poo on the hind quarter of the prize 
polecat. 

The morsel was small, but it was choice. 

Having so soon and so easily insinuated himself into the good graces 
of the father, he next sought an opportunity of winning his way into 
those of the daughter. He boldly expressed his desire to Poo-Po00 ; 
and a day was setiled upon which he should be formally introduced to 
her—a ceremony not to be conducted with too great precipitation. In 
the interval he was careful to collect a!) information regarding the whims 
and prejudices of the levely Se-Sli. 

He came, he saw, he conquered; or we should rather write, he came, 
sHE saw, he conquered. His attire was studiously elegant, and he had 
selected such colors as he had found, from the report of some of her ac- 
quaintance, were the most agreeable to her. His beautifully embroider- 
ed petticoat of crimson silk was well calculated to take the feminine 
fancy ; his shawl might have won the heart even of an English lady; his 
cap he had procured from one of the most eminent modistes of Pekin ; 
and the tippet, which formed part of outdoor dress, was of the most 
costly fur. His long black hair was carefully plaited, and hung far 
down his back; he wore a necklace of pearls, much coveted by his young 
competitors in fashion ; his scent-bottle was replenished with the choicest 
essence ; and he carried a valuable fan, which he fluttered with peculiar 
grace. 

This attention to externals produced at once a favorable impression 
upon So-Sli, who was herself particular in her attire. She usually wore 
a long frock-coat of blue or green cloth over a pink waistevat, and her 
trowsers were always of the kewest cut. She went to considerable ex- 
pense to procure the most elegant pipes, and piquee herself upon her 


nice !udgment in her choice of tobacco. 


The town, like some other Chinese towns, was upon the point of sur- 
rendering to the formidable “‘ demonstration” made by the enemy; but 
when he opened upon it simultaneously, the light artillery of flattery 
and the heavy artillery of gifts, (the latter consisting of two great guns, 
the one a gold snuff-box, and the other a Chinese poodle,) the gates flew 
open and he marched in triumph ito the citadel—his lady’s heart. 
Tue vanquished So-Sli kept the snuff-box, ate the poodle, and accepted 
the heart and the hand of Ho-Fi. 

They were married, and a fortnight flew by in two days: or perhaps 
the young pair made some miscalculation, as the almanacs had not pre- 
dicted this. 

The cranium, we would observe, is the dwelling-house of the soul ; 
the organ of time is its time-piece ; but when the soul sits al! day in its 
back-rooms, it sometimes forgets to wiud up its clock. 

Each was constantly devising means to gratify the other; and the 
only o@pasions of strife that arose between them, were when each endea- 
vored to force upon the other the choicest morsels of fox, or ferret, or 
frog, or whatever constituted their delicate little meal for the day. 

One morning, Ho-F i fur a while absented himself from his beloved So- 
Sli, and went into the city. When he returned, he took from his pouch- 
or reticule, a small packet of tea. 


‘* My dearest So-Sli,” he said, “I have a friend who is particular in 
the cultivation of plants. With so much skill and care are his experi- 
ments conducted, that he has succeeded in obtaining bananas from his 
orange-trees, and in converting a pine-apple into a gooseberry.” He has 
lately directed his attention to the improvement of a youngtea-tree. He 
planted it with a silver spade, manured it with silk-worms and doves’ 
marrow, and he daily waters the earth around it with roe’s tears and 
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cinnamon juice. He has hitherto gathered but two ounces of the leaves, 
pay ge been presented to the Emperor, and the other he has 
transmitted to me, as being the oldest of his friends. I have brought it 
here for my darling So-Sli. As you love me, make an infusion of its 
leaves and drink.” 

“ Nay,” said So-Sli, “if it be so choice, you shall drink it, not I. 
What ex ingingly curious leaves! and, what is most remarkable is, 
that they are exactly like others. But what is this dust upon them ?” 

“ That,” answered Ho Fi, “is a substance derived from the silkworms, 
and is what, had they not been buried, would have formed the down on 
the wings when they became moths. But you must drink this most 
dainty infusion; I have prepared it purposely for you, and to refuse it 
would be to show how little you loved your tender Ho-Fi.” , 

Whilst speaking, Ho-Fi had poured hot water on the leaves; and he 
offered to his beloved the cup containing the fragrant infusion. She? 
however, insisted that he should drink it; and an affectionate contest 
took place between them, each wishing to give up to tfe other all the en- 
joyment of so exquisite a draught. So-Sli at first positively refused to 
taste a drop; then she would consent that he should leave one sip for 
her; and then, that if he would take half, she would drink the remain- 
der: but Ho-Fi was obstinately determined that she should have all, or 
at least should take,the first draught. At last their affectionate entrea- 
ties began to change to tones of anger and impatience; when, to settle 
the matter at once, So-Sli took the cup, and proceeding to the open win- 
dow, emptied it in her husband’s view, declaring that, as it had become 
a cause of quarrel, it should not be tasted by either. 

Their anger blew over, and several times since they had taken tea to- 
getther in perfect a. One evening they were seated to that impor- 
tant occupation, and Ho-Fi had just finished his first cup, when So-Sli 
observed she did not think the tea so good as usual. Ho-fi agreed with 
her in opivion, and using a cemmon Chinese imprecation, wished a rot- 
ten root to the tree that bore it. 

“What!”’ said So-Sli, bursting into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, 
“after all the pains your poor friend has taken to nourish it with silk- 
worms and spice? Oh! now that is too cruel a desire!” 

Ho-Fi stared, and turned somewhat pale. ‘Why do you revert to 
that subject ?” he said. ‘ Methinks it were better to let such a matter 
rest.” 

“Nay,” said So-Sli, still laughing violently, “I said you should drink 
the tea; and when I pretended to pour it from the window, | poured it 
only into an earthen pan which lay outside. I have had it warmed for 
you now but am sorry you like it so little.” 

Ho-Fi turned very pale; and his pigtail, “with the effect of fear,” 
stood out herizontally and stiffly from his head. For a few moments he 
was struck motionless, but anon he started up, and called loudly for warm 
water. 

st Perfidious woman!” he shrieked, “hast thou poisoned thy hus- 
band?” 

“Poisoned !”’ said So-Sli. ‘ Was the tea then poisoned? I remem» 
ber that white dust—but can moth’s feathers be poison ?”’ 

‘Tt burns! it burns!” cried Ho-Fi, in a frantic manner. “For Fo’s 
sake, bring me an emetic, a stomach-pump—ao, no, that is not yet in- 
vented—but blisters, cataplasms—any thing!”’ 

He was put to bed: physicians were sent for; he raved till he was 
exhausted, and then lay asleep, or insensible, for some hours. When his 
sense returned, he became aware of the expressions he had used, and be- 
ing calmer, he endeavored to explain them away. He said that the tea 
was of such woderful potency as to have deprived him of reason more 
rapidly than the strong spirit distilled from rice could have done. He 
had fancied in his delirium that his wife had put poison in his cup; but 
he now fully appreciated the absurdity of such a fear. He shou'd write 
to the friend from whom he had received the leaves, a timely intimation, 
that should the Emperor swallow the infusion intended for the bodily so- 
lace of that celestial person, he, the unfortunate cultivator of this ar- 
dent tea, would unquestionably be put to death by all the ingenuities of 
torture. 


Ho-Fi had a strong constitution te support him against poisoned tea 
and three Chinese physicians. He slowly recoverd from their effects. 

He was restored once more to his fond wife; but, fond as she had al- 
ways shown herself, So-Sli could rot prevent the intrusion into her mind 
of an unpleasant suspicion that her affectionate husband had offered her 
poisoned tea, from a too lively solicitude to put her quite out of reach of 
those ugly customers, care and sorrow. Long before her marriage, sur- 
mises had been whispered which had even reached her ears, that at 
least a few of his former six wives had been dealt with unfairly; but no 
one, wife or otherwise, volunteered any evidence against him; and the 
Chinese had not arrived at those refinements in chemical science which 
enable our western luminaries, by distilling a bone, or making a-fricas- 
see of a muscle, to detect the millionth part of the shadow of nothing in 
one who is supposed to have died by poison. 


It could hardly have beer hinted that a man was such a Blueteard, 
without strong reasons assigned for so supposing. Perhaps, to some 
minds, the mere fact of his having been married six times, and having in 
every instance become a widower within two months, may suflice to justi- 
fy a suspicion ; but if a motive should be sought that could render such 
heinous villany probable, it might be mentioned that on the marriage of 
a Yellow Girdle he is allowed by his cousin, the Emperor, a sum of one 
hundred taels (in addition to his usual stipend,) to assist in furnishing 
bis house; and on the death of his wife one hundred and twenty moive, 
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to assist in furnishing her sepulchre. And Ho-Fi was by no means the 
first uf whom it had been reported that he sought by a succession of such 
profitable marriages and deaths to raise his very inconsiderable income 
intua handsome com , 

__So-Sli could not avoid a suspicion: but as she had really loved Ho- 
Fi, she tried to repress it, and not to entertain such evil thoughts as 
mast, if confirmed, have given a death-blow to her affection. Still she 
was haunted by a fear that he might endeavor by other devices to lay 
her on the shelf with his former wives. The “shelf” whereupon his 
former wives were laid, wasa shelf of rock at a small distance from the 
city; a place upon which such persons as could not afford to purchase 
ground for the burial of their deceased friends, availed themselves of 
the common right of disposing coffins. He had, therefore, appropriat- 
ed a portion of this ledge, where the six coffins of his wives were ranged 
side by side, in the neatest order, like so many volumes of one book, 
that might, not inappropriately, have been termed collectively, “ The 
Works of Ho-Fi."". Upon each were inscribed the words, ‘“ Wife of 
Ho-Fi,” and the name besides of the occupant, as a brief table of con- 
tens. . 

1 am.to sorry, that had So-Sli been more suspicious than she was, she 
would tnerein have done her husband no wrong. There was nothing he 
so earnestly wished as to have his new volume firmly put up in a cam- 
phor-wood binding, and neatly lettered to match the others. 

Ho-Fi remembered an incident in a famous Chinese tragedy, an crigi- 
nal device for disposing of obnoxious persons, which he imagined he 
might turn to felicitous account. He procured a savage dog, and having 
purchased a lady’s dress of peculiar colors, and another of similar ap- 
pearance, although of inferior quality, he filled the latter with straw, 
bones, and offal, and encouraged the fierce animal te tear this effigy in 
pieces. The creature was well pleased with the prize he discovered 
within, and Ho-Fi repeated his experiment on several successive days. 
When he considered the dog sufficiently familiarized with the figure, he 
tied him up, and kept him for some time without food. The insidious 
Yellow Girdle then made a present to his lady of the other and choicer 
dress, expressing a desire that she might immediately indue it. This, 
not however, until she had examined it with an apprehensive eye, she 
did: and he affected to be much gratified at beholding her in her new 
garment. He, however, pretended to have business which would call 
him from home for an hour, and begged that she would wait his return 
in a grotto ir the garden; but he particularly requested that she would 
allow no one to open a chest which he placed in a court of the house, 
and «f which he said the fastening had been accidentally broken. Excu- 
sing himself from explaining to her just then what it contained, he pro- 
mised that he would do so by and by. 

When So-Sli was left alone, she communed with herself. ‘“ Who 
knows,” she said ‘‘ what man-trap or spring-gun my beloved husband 
may have prepared for me inthe grotto? It will not, I fear, be wise 
to venture thither. And what can be enclosed within this chest which 
he wishes to keep secret from me? Now I would wager six pots of 
pickled earth-worms that he has concealed in that the grave-clothes 
which he intends for his affectionate So-Sli.’’ So-Sli then resolved to ex- 
amine the chest forthwith. But first she went to a cage in which was 
her husband’s bird of good luck, a white necked crow. Ho-Fi valued 
this bird beyond all his earthly possessions: he had made it tame, and 
had attached it to him, and he considered that while he possessed it, no 
material ill-fortune could befal him. So-Sli frequently fed it, and it had 
become fond of her also, from which it was to be believed that its kindly 
influence would extend to her. She took it now from its cage, and 
placed it on her wrist, and having tendéred it a kiss, which was affee- 
tionately received and reciprocated, she went into the yard to discover 
the contents of the mysterieus chest. She unhesitatingly raised the lid ; 
but let it fall again with great precipitation, as with a loud growl a say- 
age dog attempted to spring from within. 

So-Sti was off with greater expedition than is frequently practised by 
the footless ladies of the Flowery Land; andthe cover of the chest ha- 
ving fallen on the back of Bou-Wou—such was the name of the fierce 
quadruped—she was able to gain a few paces before he had struggled 
from beneath it. 


It would soon, however, have been all over with poor So-Sli—for the 
dog had caught a glimpse of the dress so familiar to him, and would, 
therefore, have mistaken his mistress for his daily bread—had she not, 
with great presence of mind, siezed Ho-Fi’s bird of good-luck by the 
neck, and whisking it rapidly three times round, threwn it to her hungry 
pursuer. Ashe jumped aside to snap at this, So-Sli reached the door, 
and, closing it against him, secured it with several belts. 

When Ho-Fi returned, So-Sli teld him that a savagedog had got loose 
in the court, and that his bird of good-luck had disappeared. 

“As L looked in the cage,” she said, “ suddenly [ beheld him wax 
paler and paler, till, having become thinner than mist, he passed be- 
tween the bars, and what became of him after I cannot at all tell.” 

Ho-Fi was inconsolable for the loss of his bird. “ Better,” said he, 
“to lose nine wives than to lose a bird of good-luck.’”” And inwardly 
he feared lest the bird of good-luck having thus evaporated in the pre- 
sence of So-Sli_ might indicate the calamity he most dreaded—that he 
should lose no more wives. 

In a few days, however, his invention was againin active exercise.— 
Perceiving that So-Sli’s suspicions were awakened, he judged it best te 
send his dog back to the place in which he had been trained; and he 
would not try a fresh experiment with him. 
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Another week had passed; it *was evening, and the shadows of the 
‘western hills were gradually extending eastward over the richly cultiva- 
ted fields. We mention this, not as necessary to the elucidation of our 
story, but merely because an erroneous opinion seems to have possessed 
the minds of many, thatshadows are unknown in China. The artists of 
the Celestial empire exhibit their hopeful character by omitting the dark 
side of every picture. They would make you believe that Peter Schle- 
mihl’s friend had walked through the land, and bought shadow and 
shade, every inch of the commodity. Foreigners, however, have not 
discovered that nature, in this particular, has framed for China laws dif- 
ferent from those in operation over other portions of the globe; but the 
Chinese seem really to be unaware that shadow exists among them; and 
in their writings and discourse, as in their pictures, always represent 
their country as an all-enlightened land. 

It was evening; and the beautiful So-Sli was sitting in a verandah, 
very diligently engaged in embroidering a dress, and chewing betel, when 
Ho-Fi approached, and assuming an appearance of sudden alarm and 
solicitude, exclaimed, 

“By the pig-tail and thumb-nails of Confuttsze, explain to me what 
ails my ever sweetest So-Sli! What sudden and malevolent disease is 
endeavoring to pick the lock of my casket of a thousand jewels? Your 
complexion, sweet mouse of my bosom, is like silk, your eyes are as dull 
as a stewed shark’s fin, and I see well that you must be under the evil 
influence of the melancholic Saturn: thence cold has gained a predomi- 
nancy over heat in your temperament, and dryness over moisture. Go, 
therefore, to your chamber; avoid all yellow objects, and also those of 
gloomy white; you had better, indeed, put out your lantern, and close 
your window, that you may see nothing but a lively black about you. I 
will go hence, lest the hue of my girdle exercise a malignant effect upon 
you; and if you will betake yourself to bed, I will send hither a physi- 
cian of great skill, who will feel your pulses, and determine from the 
stars what medicines you should use.” 

The Chinese possess many secrets of physical science quite unknown 
to the philosophers of Europe. Among others is the mysterious depend- 
ance of particular colors upon particular planets; yellow upon Saturn, 
for example, and black upon Mercury. White is their mourning color; 
and black, as its opposite, must needs, therefore, be regarded among 
them as lavinga particularly gay and agreeable character. 

A Chinese physician is not content with feeling one pulse of his pa- 
tient; he must feel many. From each he learns somewhat of the dis- 
ease, and he needs no other indications to guide him. It is a simple 
plan, and removes most of ‘the difficelties that beset the European doc- 
tor in the formation of his diagnosis: pulse with him is every thing; 
like the Brahmin, he lives upon pulse. He consults, indeed, the pla- 
nets, as we did some century since; but in one thing he resembles our 
modern pharmacopeists,—that beyond all stars he believes in the healing 
virtues of Mercury. 

So-Sli wondered what the solicitude of her husband might portend. 
Was Bou-Wou awaiting her in her chamber, and preparing a dose of 
bark? “You don’t bite me so easily,” thought So-Sli; and she en- 
treated Ho-Fi that if she should immediately betake herself to bed, he 
would retire to rest at the same time. He excused himself on the 
ground that he must forthwith call a physician: and theugh for a while 
she made some objections to this, having ever entertained a great dis- 
like todoctor’s stuff and doctor’s learning, which she classed together as 
stuff and nonsense, she could not but give in at last, as he insisted upon 
it with all the earnestness of affectionate solicitude. 

Ho-Fi accordingly went to seek the physician; and So-Sli, taking a 
lantern, and having glanced in a mirror, to assure herself of what all 
along she had strongly suspected, that she was not so yellow as silk, and 
that her eyes were not so dull as a stewed shark’s fin, proceeded to her 
chamber, and very cautiously opening the door, threw in a bone before 
she would enter, to find if the coast were clear. 

As no dog snapped at the bone, So-Sli felt sufficiently assured that her 
canine enemy was not in the apartment. She ventured into it, therefore, 
but moved about with great circumspection, and she examined the room 
with the utmost care, to discover what danger might be concealed within 
it; for she had fully made up her mind that there was some. 

She looked up the chimney; she pryed in every corner; she turned 
about the table and chairs; she looked in the oven under the bed. Yes, 
truly ; the oven was under the bed. So to place it is a common prac- 
tice inthe Chinese empire, and unquestionably itis an acute plan: in one 
side of a chamber is an arched recess, in whieh is placed the bed on a 
raised platform and beneath that the oven. What a very cosy thing 
upon a winter’s night! The warming-pan as large as the mattress. You 
put your bread in the oven, and have a hot roll in bed. But perhaps this 
practice may have done something towards making the Chinese rather 
@ crusty people. 

So-Sli was not yet satisfied. ‘ What,” said she, “an’ if I find nee- 
dies in my bed?” and the mere idea gave her a stitch in her side. She 
lifted the bed-clothes, but fet them fall again much more quickly; she 
was frightened, but she did not shriek. She gave utterance only toa 
little gasping cry, sueh as might proceed from a terrified “ sucking- 
dove ;” and she did not run away, for though she had arrived at woman- 
hood, her feet were as those of an infant. However, she tottered back 
a few paces, and then paused to consider what she should do. 

But what had she seen in the bed? Had any of you seen it, my fair 
readers, the apparition of the old gentleman’s tail, to which it bore a 

ery marked resemblance, could scarcely have frightened you more. It 
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was a huge black adder. You must not, however, suppose that, thoug}, 
startled, our little celestial lady was scared at all in the same degree tha; 
you would have been; by reason that she had been on most familia 
terms with many of his kin in the kitchen. 

So-Sli hobbled quietly out of the room; she called a female seryan:. 
and sent her into the court to bring a young rat from the coop ; to its ley 
they tied a small stone, and put it in a large, long earthen pot with 
small neck ; and just peeping under the clothes of the bed to see where. 
abouts the adder lay, they thrust this in with the mouth towards him. 
They listened, and after atime fancied that they heard him glide into jr, 
and this was confirmed by a little squeak from the rat; s0, cautiously 
lifting the clothes, they suddenly raised the jar upon the end, and put a 
stopper over its mouth. The adder could not but perceive that he was 
gather awkwardly situated: “TI shall ‘go to pot,’”’ thought ho; but j: 
was of no use to make a coil about it. 

So-Sli sat up to wait the return of her loving and liege lord: “TI shal) 
stay by him a littfe yet,” she said; “an adder shall not be our divider.” 

Two or three hours elapsed ere he came back: he had forgotten the 
physician. 

As he entered he seemed startled at beholding her. ‘ My dearest 
So-Sli,”’ he said, “how is it that you have not retired to bed, as I re- 
quested 7” 

“ Whilst you were absent from me,”’ she answered, “ how could I have 
rested? I should have been haunted by dragons, and demons, and 
cockatrices. Besides, I expected to see the physician, and I was not 
willing that he should visit me in my bed-chamber. How is it that bx 
comes not with you ?” 

‘* His own son,”’ replied Ho-Fi, ‘is on the point of death, and I could 
not induce him to leave his bed-side: but he desired that you should not 
rise from your couch whilst the cold in@yence was upon you. He bade 
me to spend the night in watching and fasting; and at midnight to ga- 
ther certain simples on the hill without the city, from which to-morrow 
he will prepare your medicines. I conjure you, then, as you love my 
yellow girdle, to go to bed without more delay. 

So-Sli at last assented to go to bed alone; but she would not do so 
until he should have partaken, with her, of a soup, which she said she 
had prepared for him with great care, believing that it would be agreea- 
ble to him, after being so long exposed to the damp of the night. To 
this, so far as himself was concerned. Ho-Fi had no reasonable objec- 
tion to urge; but for her sake he wished that it had not been made, and 
he earnestly advised her by no means to take any part thereof. The 
night air had given Ho-Fi an appetite. 

So-Sli promised ; and they sat down on either side of a small bamboo 
table. A lantern was placed upon it, and the soup, introduced in a 
covered bowl, was put before Ho-Fi that he might help himself. He 
had placed his hand upon the cover, when So-Sli accidentally knocked 
the lantern from the table, and the light was extinguished. She rose 
suddenly from her chair in great alarm, and-in doing this upset the little 
table, so that the soup-bow] was thrown into the lap of Ho-Fi. Ho-Fi 
had on a skin apron, which he usually wore when he sat down to meals, 
and this he held to catch up his supper as it fell. But alack for luckles: 
Ho-Fi! his supper caught him by the wrist, and made him roar with 
agony. So-Sli knew his partiality for viper soup, but had fergotten to 
have the reptile cooked. 

But So-Sii did not escape with impunity. Ho-Fi chased her around 
the apartment, and driving her at last into a comer, beat her with his 
knotted pigtail in an unmerciful manner, until the pain of the bite he 
had received in his wrist made him fall down upon the floor, and grind 
his head against it. Whilst he was so empleyed his wife stepped upon 
his shoulder, and jumping over him,escaped from the house. The frigh 
she was in gave her power to run as never before her legs had carried 
her, and that, too, without crutches. Fright does not always thus assist 
us in getting out of a hobble. 

When the first impetus supplied by fear had abated, she assumed 
somewhat more of her ordinary walk. Several times she was hailed by 
the watchmen as she passed through the streets ; but they allowed her to 
proceed ; and at last, sorely spent with the fatigue of her long and un- 
supported tottering, she arrived at her father’s house. 

The philosopher had already retired to rest. He was angry at being 
thus aroused, but his indignation was beyond all bounds when he heard 
his danghter’s story. ‘I will appeal,” he said, ‘‘to Peking in this mat- 
ter; and we will hang Ho-Fi in his yellow girdle.” 

Ho-Fi, meanwhile, when the first paroxysms of pain had subsided, 
sent for a barber-surgeon, and had his wrist, which was swollen to the 
size of the calf of his leg, examined and dressed. Moreover, having 
no doubt heard of that ancient practice in chirurgery, which cured the 
wound by anointing the weapon, he had the viper dressed also; and re- 
venge furnished an excellent sauce, and greatly improved his supper. 


Poo-Poo, according to promise, made his appeal to the Emperor. As 
Ho-Fi boasted his relationship to the imperial family, this was the pro- 
perest course; though the local courts were not forbidden jurisdiction in 
similar cases. Commissioners were sent from Peking to investigate 
the affair. 

Ho-Fi, and his wife, their domestics, P'oo-Poo, and a few other per- 
sons who were required as witnesses, were summoned befvre the tribu- 
ral. Some of the relatives also of the former wives of the Yellow Gir- 
dle took care to be presert in the court. 

The case was fully examined. Minute evidence was entered into to 
prove that Ho-Fi had in various ways attempted the life of his lady; a)! 
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the circumstances connected with their marriage were set forth by Poo- 
Poo; So-Sli gave her evidence with great perspicuity, and her statements 
respecting the poisoned tea and the fierce Bou-Wou, as well as concern- 
ing the viper in the bed, were correborated by the testimony of the ser- 
vants. Some amateur witnesses made it pretty apparent that Ho-Fi’s 
former wives had all of them been Burked and Greenacred; and the 
judges and jury were fully satisfied of his guilt. The defence did not 
their confidence though it showed that faults of less magnitude ex- 

isted in some other parties. The verdict of the court having been sub- 
mitted to Peking, the following proclamation was in a few days received 
from the Emperor,—the Son of Heaven, and the Father of the Celestial 
Empire. 1t was addressed to all his subjects—that is to say, to his three 
hundred and sixty-five millions of children. 

“ Peking, the sixth month ; the fourteenth day; the fifth-eighth year of 
the Emperer Ho-Ho. 

“ Unless the laws be exercised even on the imperial kindred, they will 
not be obeyed. 


“ When the mulberry shall degenerate into the thorn, it is time that it | day long, embraced twenty-two penn 
_ nineteen musical fruits, six fiddles wi 


should be rooted out. 

“ Guilt doth not escape the penetrating search of Ho-He. 
long ears. 

“ Ho-Ho would emulate the virtues of his father, Ha-Ha, and train up 
by good example his son, He-He. 


Ho-Ho hath 


dle, named He-Fi, residing in the city of Din-Din, not respecting the 
imperial pleasure, so often proclaimed, that all shall live peaceably to- 
gether without committing offences against their neighbors, hath contu- 
maciously presumed to put six wives to death by various devices, and 
hath in like manner attempted the life of a seventh. The modes of their 
death have been these :—for each he accounted falsely. The first fell 
from a rock—he ascribed it to female giddiness: the second was drown- 
ed—he said she died of drink: the third was hanged—he spoke of her 
tightness of breath: the fourth was poisoned—he declared she was not 
careful in diet: the fifth was starved—he said that she lived too low: 
the sixth was choked with her shoe—he gave out that she could not say 
herself how she died. By these evasions he for a while deluded jus- 
tice: but the truth hath became manifest; the chicken hath pipped the 
shell ;* the cat can no longer conceal the kittens ; the parrot hath moult- 
ed; let him be ashamed of his tail. 

* But it is agreeable to the rules of justice that the punishment should 
bear some reference to the particular nature of the crime. This was the 
attempted murder of the seventh wife, which he hath essayed by poison, 
by a dog, and by a viper. 
ear in this manner: that he be stung to death by adders, and that 

is heart be filled with poison, and given to the dog Bou-Wou. In con- 
sideration of his furmer enormities it is farther ordered, that his body 
be cut into exceeding small pieces, one of which shall be sent to every 
square /yt throughout the empire, and stuck upon athorn. That his 


ten nearest relatives be put to death also; but as it is well to temper | pow in Bedam, five out of thirtcen are addicted to punching their 


justice with mercy, they shall be merely strangled. His wife So-Sli 
shall be strangled likewise. His servants shall submit each to two 
hundred strokes of the bamboo: Poo-Poo, the father of So-Sli shall re- 
ceive five hundred, and shall wear the wooden collar for twelve calendar 
months, a proper reward for his hereticall doctrines: the allowance of 
pay and rice to all Yellow Girdles shall cease for three years; and the 
principal mandarin of Din-Din shall be hung up in his house.” 

For “ hung up in his house,” some versions of the proclamation read 
“ suspended in his office.” 

The wind up of this enunciation of the celestial will is too*long for 
insertion here; it exhibits a fine struggle between a proper humility and 
a conscious wisdom. 

The story of Ho-Fi is told. Chinese and poetical justice go hand 
in-hand. His name has long been universally execrated throughout the 
celestial empire. Even among us barbarous inhabitants of the isles of the 
Western Ocean “O fye!” is to this day used to convey a reproach. 





* “ Eggs are close things, but chickens will out at last.” A Chinese proverb, 
signifying that murder will out.—Davts. 


t A ly is a measure of distance about equal to our furlong. 
nn  ——— 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Under this title the following amusing extravaganza appears in 
the Comic Almanack : 

Some valuable particulars have been gained, in connection with 
the supper taverns of London. Of every twenty visitors, it appears 
that eight order Welsh rare-bits, six ditto broiled kidneys, four ditto 
poached eggs, and two ditto chops or steaks, as their taste may di- 
rect ; and that these numbers are divided into seven medical students, 
five iawyers’ clerks, three gentlemen from the country, the same 
number of men abuut town, and two shop boys, or single tradesmen, 
who imagine they are so. Of these more than one third call the 
waiters “ Charles,” or “‘ Tom,” two in five join loudly in the burden 
of “ Tom Pope,” and “* The monks of old,” and one in four encores 
the comic songs by striking his fists upon the tables, until the cruets 
commence performing an intricate figure of their own, and finally 
tremble down upon the floor. 

The statistics of Camberwell fair are exceedingly interesting, and 
the following return of the state of fifty dolls, there purchased, at 


| 
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the end of a week from the time of buying, will be read, we are 
a‘sured, with avidity :— 


Had their eyes poked in, and rattling loose inthe head, - 15 
Ditto pr _ : - . : ° 8 
Despoiled of their wi : : ; - en 
Lost their arms and ~ : : . . 9 
Melted before the fire - ‘ - . oo 
Had their noses beaten flat against the bars - . 7 
Totally destroyed - . : ‘ ‘ = 
In tolerable preservation : . ‘ > 1 


Total, —50 
As the affection of a child for its doll proverbially increases ac- 
cording to the dilapidated state of the latter, the above table affords 
an interesting view of the probable existing proportion of nurse 
attachments at the present moment. One child in three, at the fair, 
had a mouth covered with gingerbread crums, and five in twelve had 
the stomach ache. The promenade Concert d’ Ete, which lasted all 
trumpets, or cornets a-bois, 
pack.thread strings, and four 


_ drums, varying in price from sixpence to two shillings. A solo, bya 


very young performer, on a tin rattle filled with peas, was very much 


_ admired. 
“It hath come to the knowledge of Ho-Ho that a certain Yellow Gir- 


A paper, involving some singular points of manufacturing econo- 
my, has been written, entitled, ‘‘ What becomes of all the pins ?” 
It appears, from Professor Partington, that twenty millions of pins 
are daily manufactured in this county. ‘These get into general cir- 
culation, and after a short time, entirely disappear ; but the remarka- 
ble fact is, that, like the swallows, nobody knows where they go to. 
It is proved that, were it possible to recal! these lost articles, a quan- 
tity might be collected sufficient to build the projected foot bridge at 
Hungerford market, and the residue might be cast into one enormous 


_ pin, which would be erected as a column in any part of London best 


It is the will, then, of Ho-Ho that Ho-Fi be | 


_ suited for its elevation, and to be called ‘‘ Victeria’s Pin,” in opposi- 


tion to ** Cleopatra’s Needle,” at Alexandria. There would be a 
winding staircase in the interior, with a saloon in its head, and it 
might serve, not only as a landmark in stormy weather for the four- 
penny steamboats plying between Vauxhall and London Bridge, but, 


| since the setting up of statues to everybody that dies is getting inte 


fashion, the column could be crowned with an image of Shakspeare, 
Byron, or any other inferior character who has not yet been so hon- 
ored, in London, beyond the lobbies of the theatres and Madame 
Tussaud’s. 

From the visiting report ‘‘ On the Lunatic Asylums of the United 
Kingdom,” we learn that the persons of unsound or slightly cracked 
intellects in England, amount to ninety per cent, but that strait waist- 
coats have gone put of fashion, being superseded by sirat pea jackets 
with the majority of the aberrated. Of a great quantity of lunatics 


crowns out of their hats, and then putting them on topsey-turvy, and 
two in seventeen are not quite clear whether they are the yr pes | 
of State or Julius Cesar, but collect small pebbles, which they c 

petrified bear’s heads, and five shilling picces. Ninety-one and one- 
half per cent. believe, they are perfectly sane, and all the rest are 
stark mad, whilst two in nine are preparing to bring an action against 
the Queen for breach of promise of marriage. Of three hundred 
wooden bowls allowed them for their gruel, twenty-four had been 
thrown at the nurses and keepers in one day, and, in a single in- 
stance, one had been converted into a species ef cap, which was put 
on with much solemnity, and the wearer then kept close watch in the 
yard for the whole week, over a strawberry pottle, which he repre- 
sented to be Windsor Castle. At Hanwell, from the proximity of the 


_ asylum to the railway, twenty per cent. believe that they are first 


rate-class carriages, and have a habit of whistling loudly, when they 
approach, that the others may get out of the way, a preceeding 


_ which is generally advisable. 


A statement has also been made connected with the omnibuses of 
the metropolis, from which it appears that, when you are waiting at 
the corner of any street for an omnibus, seven out of eight are 
going the wrong way. Ninety per cent. of the cads ask if you will 
ride outside, when you hail them; and, out of thirteen passengers, 
three wear kid gloves, eigh! sport brown Berlin, and two none at all. 

———— 


Tue Gyrsy Eve.—It is more in the eye than in any other feature, 
that they differ from other human beings. There is something re- 
markable in the eye of a Rommany. Should his hair and complex- 
ion become fair as those of the Swede or the Finn, and his jerking 
gait as grave and ceremonious as those of the nation of Old Castile ; 
were he dressed like a king, a priest, or a warrior—still would the 
Gitano be noticed by his eye, should it continue unchanged. The 
Jew is known by his eye, but then in the Jew that feature is peeu- 
liarly small; the Chinese has a remarkable eye, but then the eye of 
the Chinese is oblong, and even with the face, which is flat: but the 
eye of the Gitano is neither large nor small, and exhibits no marked 
difference in its shape from eyes of the common cast. Its peculiarity 
consists chiefly in a strange staring expression, which to be under- 
stood must be seen, and in a thin glaze which steals over it when tn 
repose, and seems to emit phosphoric light.—Borrow. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Our editorial department is this week shorn of its usual length and 
variety, by the interesting miscellany which we have chosen to give with 
the freshness of novelty upon it, rather than proffer our own less attract- 








ive lucubrations. And, restricted as is our editorial and news corner, a 


large proportion of that small space will be found occupied by one sub- 
ject, or rather the important subjects which are this week embraced 
under the head of foreignnews. Never since our vocation as a chronicler 
commenced, has it been our duty to put so much matter of moment 
before our readers as the offering of one arrival. Were the subjects 
treated of momentary or temporary interest, the period which intervened 
between the day of the arrival of the Western, and our publication, 
might have caused them to be much abridged; but each of the three 
Jeading heads will mark the era in which they transpired, as a leading 
point in the history of the world. First, the tone of the English Minis- 
try upon the African search question, while it is not deficient in Jojn 
Bull-ism is sufficiently conciliatory to satisfy the greatest stickler for 
American right and honor. All interference with American vessels is 
disavowed, whether slave or not, and the punishment of American trans- 
gressors of American law against the trade is left entirely to our cruisers. 
The British Cabinet claims only to seek for the proof that a vessel 
wearing an American flag is an American vessel. The instructions to 
British cruisers, the substance of which is given, are calculated to occa- 
sion very little detention, if any, to bona fide American vessels, and 
where damage is sustained by such detention, reparation is promised ; 
and the British ministry farther profess a willingness to modify their 
proceedings to meet the wishes of the American Government. Now, it 
is well understood that no complaint would have arisen, if the move- 
ments of British cruisers had always been in accordance with the spirit 
of these instructions ; and if their future operations upon the coast shall 
conform to these avowed intentions strictly, the diplomats will easily 
settle so much of the matter as rests with them. 

The revenue scheme of Sir Robert Peel is treated of at length under 
our foreign head. We need only to remark here. that, next to the re. 
form bill, it is the most important measure which has proceeded from an 
English cabinet during the present century. It contains something tan- 
gible and of plain comprehension to the people. To sinecurists 
and rich and indolent pensioners and others, it speaks a warning. 
The next step of progress will be the abatement of the enormous sums 
wasted upon the leeches on the body politic ; and these fat livers will 
perpetuate their own ease by a voluntary cencession to the measures 
which they cannot arrest. The miracle of a reduction of the British na- 
tional debt may happen even in the present century: farcical as the very 
mention of such a thing has seemed. An important step toward this is 
gained, when a ministry has the hardihood to refuse to increase the bur- 
then by any resort to new loans or temporary expedients. 

Upon the Indian news we have spoken very freely, and we hope intel- 
ligibly; as much” pains has been taken to present in a clear form all the 
foreign news in allits bearings and aspects. We shall! only remark here 
that this Indian matter may prove of longer influence over the fortunes 
of the Anglo Indiap Empire than even the fears of the British paragra- 
phists have suggested. It is the first important check which British do- 
mination has for years received; and forms but a sorry sequel to the 
brilliant military movement which placed Shah Shoojah ona throne which 
he could not maintain. 

In our own National Legislature there have been some exciting pas- 
sages between Mr. Adams and some of the Southern members, on the 
ever fruitful subject of Texas and abolition. The Appropriation Bill 
was to have been taken out of Committee on Saturday, but it will be per- 
ceived by onr report that debate deferred that intention. On Monday 
nothing was done in either House, except to adjourn to show respect to 
the memory of Hon. Joseph Lawrence, Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia. The loan bill, which has passed both Houses, has become a law 





by the signatfire of the President. There has been a rumor in the city 
that the agent of Hope, & Co. of Amsterdam is ready to take the 
whole, but we have seen no verification of this statement. Apropos, of 
foreign stockholders. We have said, on the authority of English papers, 
that Mr. R. Crichton Wylie had come out to this country as agent to en- 
force the claims of English bondholders, and to combat repudiation. Mr. 
Wylie has not thought proper to contradict this, and we now learn that 
his business was to attend the sale of the Morris Canal, foreclosed upon 
by some Dutch Capitalists, and to save the English stockholders by buy- 
ing it in. We have heard nothing of the gentleman’s movements upon 
this side of the water yet. 

Oar city politics ars still in a state of uncertainty; but the fact seems 
to be understood that the Sixth Ward, on the color of which depends the 
supremacy of the political parties, is to be settled by a new election. It 
is not yet, however, absolutely certain; nor are all the people satisfied 
about the Eighth Ward. All will be settled in good time. 

And now for “ our own affairs.”’ In last weeks paper, announcing 
the close of the volume we made a mistake of a week. The present is 
the last number of volume one of the Library Edition; and the reader 
will notice that we have made the the last leaf of the cover a title page 
and index. In bisding this is to*be placed, of course, before the first 
number. The extra, containing the first chapters of Tom Stapleton, 
will follow the index, and then come the papers in their order. At the 
close of the whole, those who have purchased the extra, containing Za- 
noni, willbind that inalso. The covers of each week may be rejected 
or retained, as the matter they contain is entirely independent of the bo- 
dy of the work; and as the pages of the eover are numbered by them- 
selves, the covers if retained would be well put together at the end of 
the volume. With Zanoni, or without, the first volume of the Library 
Brother Jonathan will make aselegant a book for the price, and as full 
an one as was ever published. 

Tom Stapleton it was expected would be concluded in this volume, 
but the proper disposition of the characters requires that he should run 
a few numbers farther. This will not displease our readers, none of 
whom are anxious to see the last of honest Tom. The first number of 
the next vclume will commence a story of thrilling interest, written by 
Maxwell, author of “Stories of Waterloo.” It is entitled “ Hector 
O'Halloran and His Man,” and has for a motto the ominous sentence 
“Faugh na Ballagh; anglice ‘Clear the Way!”’ A story from Mr. 
Neal will appear in an early number, and we have on hand also abun- 
dance of choice matter received by the steamer, for which we should 
have been rejoiced to make room to-day, but could not. 

For what we have given the reader, we think he will approve our 
taste. Jack Hinton grows in dramatic iaterest. Pluffy Jack is great 
on the quack system of curing the ills that flesh is heir to. ‘“ Ho Fi,” 
of the yellow girdle, opens rich on Chinese life, and the minor extracts 
are pleasant and various. By the way, it will be_noticed by Campbell’s 
new poem in this number that more than one “ exclusive copy” of his 
new volume of poems has reached this country—but we will not this 
week meddle with our amiable contemporaries. ‘‘ Bonaparte’’ is in this 
paper, and in the Scottish Journal, now first published in America. 

Our correspondents are not by any means forgotten, though the place 
which should be given to a notice of them is this week occupied by 
something else. Next week we shall order up a very large batch for 
sentence—so beware! New books, not a few, await notice, but the 
crowded state of our columns this day forbids. A few criticisms will be 
good matter to open our account with our friends the booksellers, next 
week. Prepared for to-day they are absolutely crowded out. 

monasneigililipiatietignes 

LaFFARGE.—This woman, it seems, is to add a new active verb to the 
French Language, by her use of slow but active poison. We find it thus 
used: Lafarger, to poison. So the Yankees are notalone in their coin- 
age of new words from the names of distinguished characters. Madam, 
by the way, is not likely to receive much penal imprisonment. One ac- 
count of her states that she is so decidedly insane that it has been ne- 
cessary to remove her to a lunatic hospital; and another states that she 
is so near death that it is not probable she will ever wear the prison 
guise. 

aR Pee 

The fortifications in the harbor of this city are being put in order- 

under the superintendence of Gen. Weod. 
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De cy: (en aaa, Seaman arena ae ia as ca a renee 
THE DRAMA. | DIRECTIONS TO BINDER. 


“ The West End, or the Irish Heiress” has had a fair run at the Park | After Title Page and Index, place the extra containing the first chap- 
Theatre, and has drawn better than any thing else which could have been | ‘TS of Tom Stapleton. {If Zanoni is tc be bound with the volume, put 
put up. The management and the actors did every thing that could be | it after number 17; and if the covers are to be bound with the rest, 
done for it, and the efforts of so many clever people could but make | place them together, at the end of the whole, as an appendix ; they be- 
even a much worse affair tolerable; but we must acknowledge that we ing paged together. 
do not understand how a much worse piece could be concocted, without bith ae SEM 
sinking at once into the Dlue fire and clap trap of heliday pieces. The | . A Waorsanzn.—-One of age backwoods exchanges tells @ hunt 
hero, played by Mr. Placide with very good judgment, is Sir Peter Tea- | ing incident whieh is as rich in the peculiar grotesque wit of the 


sle and Dolly Spanker, rolled into one, and dusted with a few shakings _ West as any thing we ever met. A man in hunting bears, discover- Gh 
ed a nest of cubs in a hollow tree. He descended with the idea of ' 








from that moralising husband in ‘‘ Wives as They Were, and Maids as : ce bs 

They Are”—and is altogether a very stupid piece of joiner work—Sir capturing or killing them, but found them too much for hira, and fe 5 J 
Peter Teazle without his refinement, and Dolly Spanker without his | fearing the return of the dam, backed out—but not till the gentle in- Miu 
music. We cannot really understand how Mr. Placide played it at all. fants had sucked al) the buttons off the breast of his coat! If we ie i 
. : . ‘ ., | could recollect where we saw this, the writer should have the credit ry Aig 
Major Fuss is nobody—an amalgamation of several characters, wit)- ote aoe 
out enoagh of any thing to make him marked. He is the blunderer of | ra ” re" 
4 


the drama; and Chippendale did the character as well as it could be 


played. The ladies are absolutely nothing at all—the two parts filled by | 
the Misses Cushman are beneath criticism, and the Mrs. Candor of the | 


piece, played by Mrs. Vernon, another plagiarism, is of no particular 
use whatever. The ladies, we are bound to say, did all in their power. 


But of all the heroic self denial that of Mr. Barry, the stage manager, | 
A melodrama- | 


in taking the character of Supple, is most remarkable. 
tic excrescence on a pointless comedy (so called by courtesy) it seemed 


like a wart on an idiot’s face. There are certainly one or two good far- | 
cical scenes in the piece, and the dialogue though reminding oneof Lon- | 
don Assurance rather too much, makes it slide easily when the audience | 
are in good humor and the actors in good spirits, and the scenery aids it | 
wonderfully. We hope that it is not to be classed as a legitimate dra- | 
ma ; fur if it is, it must be on the authority of the Jrish heiress. More | 


illegitimacy we never saw compelled into one denouement. The Irish 
Heiress comes into the estate of the Earl of Clanmore, by proving his 
illegitimacy. That young gentleman it seems, has seduced the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Mr. Supple, (Barry,) and by her has an indefinite 


number of illegitimate children, to compel him to do justice to whom, | 


and to their mother, her father, in a melodramatic mode, holds over him 


the proofs of his birth; pending which Miss Norah, the Heiress, pops in | 
and walks off with the documents for her own purposes. But enough. | 


Altogether it is the most shallow combination of exploded stage tricks, 
errors, mis-appointments, mis-discovered letters, and lame conclusions, 
that was ever presented on any stage. Still it has amused audiences 
and willagain ; for it is new and has some modern hits. 


The Prisoner of War, played at the same house, is well worth seeing, 


but not so clever, as some of Mr. Jerrold’s other pieces, though more | 
finished and artistical. When we say it is not so clever as Mr. J.’s — 


other plays, we do not mean that it is not vastly superior to common 
combinations and cobblements. It deserves a “run.” Misses Barry 
and Chippendale are excellent, and Mr. Williams very funny in their 
respective characters. 


Next week come the Seguins; and we are gratified to hear that a 
new opera, the Mnsic by Horn, and the libretto, by Gen. Morris, is to 


be produeed during theirengagement. The piece has several dolightful . 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


| The President has signed the Loan Bill, and it has become a law. 

The Appropriation Bill was taken out of Committee on Saturday, but 
warm personal debates left it still uuder consideration when the House 
adjourned. The amendments on which debate had been had, particu- 
larly that striking out the appropriation for a Minister to Mexico, were 
withdrawn. Amendments were adopted striking out the contingent ap- 
| propriations for foreign missions, and leaving them to be put in a sepa- 
| rate bill; and giving out the government printing by contract—an im- 
portant move. Nothing was done in either House on Monday or Tuesday, 
' except the passage of resolutions in honor of the memory of Hon. Jo- 
seph Lawrence of Pennsylvania, and the attendance upon his funeral 
obseynies. 


——— 
NEWS PARAGRAPHS. 


| The election in Rhode Island proceeded quietly on Monday—the 
| “ Constitutionalists’ Election.” The regular charter election went on 
_ upon Wednesday, in similar quietness; and it is presumed that the claims 
of the rival candidates will be submitted to the Federal authorities, and 
peaceably settled. There is no danger of bloodshed. 


The American ship Majestic, Capt. Munson, was lost near Boulogne 
on the 10th of January, and the Captain and officers, and eight of the 
crew perished. Five persons only were saved. 


The Texan story of a Mexican invasion in 2 demonstrated hoax, and 
the volunteers are returning to their homes. 


A letter has been received at New Orleans from Mr. Kendall, of the 
_ Pieayune, dated at the Hospital of St. Lazarus, March 13th. He 

speaks in high terms of Mr. Ellis, the late American Minister, and of 
| Brantz Mayer, Esq., the Secretary of Legation. He expresses no hope 
_ of being released except through the interference of our government. 
_ God send him a speedy and safe deliverance! 


The vote for Mayor of this city is efficially declared. Mr. Morris had 
20,633; Mr. Phoenix, 18,755; Mr. Field, (abolition) 136; and James 
Monroe, 22. 


It is stated in the Boston Transcript, on the authority of a gentleman 
from Maine, that Gov. Fairfield is about to coavene the Legislature of 
_ that State in consequence of despatches just received by him from Mr. 

Webster, stating that Lord Ashburton was fully authorized to settle the 
_ Boundary Question, and that there was every prospect that this long 
disputed matter would be soon adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 





,and Mrs. Hors, th bli ‘Il be delighted f A tremendous fire occurred in Columbia, S. C., on Monday the 10th 
S es : epee gee Ay es Se See instant, destroying property to the value of between two and aaed hun- , 
the principal character. Her husband, long a stranger to the stage, dred thousand dollars, in the business part of the town. of: 
also has a leading part; and with the Secuins we may safely predict | ‘ : ey 
that the opera will be well done, and highly successful | 7 nne: Kenavel sexejece of. Bishop England, were performed on the ‘ 
pe ’ gy ; | 17th by Right Rev. Bishop Kendrick of Philadelphia. Upon his coffin ae 
At the Olympic, Mitchell, ever ready to “catch the living manners | were painted his last words—uttered iu reply to the remeah of his phy- 
as they rise,” has produced a burlesque upon the Boz doings in New | ee eek pak I oe to rise, but I bow to the af 
York and elsewhere. It is a capital burlesque, and excites shouts of | * i as Pm . Fi taigee 5 
i : ich Dick : era _ A disgraceful riot occurred at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., ; 
— 7 ving ene ee ene eee © oe | on the night of Thursday the 8th instant. Several windows were smashed ; 
Miss Cushman’s new theatre, we are pleased to hear, may, probably, and Prof. Goodwin, while trying to identify one of the rioters, had a » | 
be receiving its crowds next winter. Itis to be upon the site of Wash- | quantity of nitric acid discharged in his face, which was terribly exco- — 
ington Hill, instead of the Masonic, as at first proposed. en theres co in iCentifying the rascal, who = 
: | The Croton Water is to be let into the pipes on or before the fourth of i 4 i: 
The Medora, a new steamboat, blew up at Baltimore on Thursday, the July next. C 
15th. It was a trial trip, she being a new boat. Twenty-seven persons | _[neendiaries have been showing their preseace in Rhode Island, and 3 : 
were killed, forty were wounded, some very badly, «f whom several have | in and near Boston. Se 


since died. The origin of the accident is unexplained, but foul play 
with the machinery, by some evil disposed person, is suspected. 





| 
The Cunard Line of Steamers, by which we now get advices once a 
month, is about to give us an arrival every week. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


On Sabbath last, punctual to her time arrived the Great Western ; and 
it is not improbable that in another part of this day’s paper we may be 
able to give the reader later news still, by the Cunard Steamer at Bos- 
ton. The Great Western, among her seventy passengers, has more 
agents of diplomats than are frequently cellected in the same ship. 
There were Capt. Wright, with despatches for Lord Ashburton; Mr. 
Hilliard with despatches from Mr. Everett, for our government ; Mr. 
Moulton with despatches from the American Minister at Paris; and 
M. De Veragne with despatches for the French Minister at Washing- 
ton. 

There are one or two leading items of great importance among the 
news of this arrival. The first is the new revenue scheme of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, which strikes even his political friends out of the cabinet with 
astonishment, as a measure so bold was by no means expected from a 
statesman generally considered a trimmer and a friend to temporary ex- 
pedients It created a great deal of ferment in England, and some ex- 
pression of determined oppesition. So did the corn-law scheme; and 
yet we find that when the test question came, the ministry received a 
support almost unexampled. Sir Robert says that the ministry stakes 
its countenance upon this scheme, and will not remain in office if it is not 
supported. There is little danger of the lack of support; and a tolera- 


ble certainty that the people will be with the premier in his project, asit | 
is intended to favor the needs of the indigent,and tax the rich, or compe- | 


tent only. 


The tax proposed is on income, all incomes under £150 being free ; | 


and the amount of the tax is to be 7d. in the pound, or a little less than 
3 per cent. 


proceeds than can be had from any other levy. 


British or foreigners, are to come within the law. 


on the national debt, for instance, is at once diminished, and at 


very little if any increased expense to the government; for before the re- | 
ceipt of a dividend on the national stock, the claimant, if his income ex- | 


ceed £150, must submit to a tax, or reduction of 3 per cent. of the 
dividend. 


officers in the civil service are not clearly stated. This, then, taking 


foreign holders of stocks and all into the account, is clearly repudiation, | 
practical repudiation of so much of the interest on the public debt as is | 


withheld from the holders of the stock. 


proceed, the clamor would be immense among foreign holders. 


Tithes, (the income of the church) railway shares, mines, and other | 
corporate and joint stork property must pay this tax also to the govern- 


ment. 


rent, must pay a tax accordingly. 


professions. 
into first hands from the collectors. 
who are paid by superiors over £150, pay 3 per cent. again on that por- 
tion of the money which has been before assessed in the lump. 


In Ireland he did not propose to impose this tax ; but as the consump- 


tion of spirits, which had diminished, was again on the increase, he | 
would place in that country a tax of 1s. the gallon on spirits. He should — 


also equalize the stamp duty of Ireland with England, and from these 


two sources he expected to get £410,000. Another tax was one of 4s. 


a ton on coal exported, in British vessels—that tax being now levied on 


. . : BI . . . — 
coal whieh goes abroad in foreign ships. From all these sources the re- 


venue would amount, it is computed, to £4,380,000; the deficiency ex- | 
pected in the income of 1842 is about two and a half millions, leaving a | 


surplus of income, by the new system of taxation, of between a million | 


and a half and two millions. This excess is to be devoted to the reduc- 


tion of the tariff, except about fifty millions which are likely to be wanted 
for distant wars. 

In the Tariff revision the main principles would be: removal of pro- 
hibition ; reduction of duties on raw materials to five per cent. ; of du- 


, 


ties on partially manufactured to twelve ; and on complete manufactures 


One advantage of this mode of taxation is the comparative | 
cheapness of the manner of collection, and the greater proportion of nett | 


All incomes from | 
funded property and every thing else, and whether the holders are 


The interest | 


Some of the public offices under government come within the | 
same abatement, the army and navy, we presume, excepted; but what | 


Were one of our States thus to | 


The yearly value or interest of lands and houses are in some | 
eases to be taxed twice over; once for the owner’s income, and once for | 
the occupier, who being supposed to get an income equal to half his | 
Trades and professions must also be | 
taxed, and here the church will pay double, and perhaps also, some other | 
For instance; first comes the tax on the tithes, as they go | 
Then rectors, curates, and others, | 
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totwerty. Ofcourse there would be exceptions. In sugars the presen 
ministry would propose no change. In timber a great reduction of duty 
‘would be made, and Canada timber be admitted at a duty merely nomi- 
nal. Of the 1200 articles now taxed, 450 were left untouched, and on 
750 a diminution of duty is recommended, and the loss of revenue 
would be about £270,000. 

This preject is well characterished asa reform measure. It con- 
tains more relief for the people than meets the eye at first, though the 
principle of exemption of small incomes from taxation is of itself a 
great feature. But abandoning the doctrine of prohibition, for iastance, 
at once relieves the Government of an immense charge on the revenue 
service ; and the reduction of duties generally is attended with the dou- 
ble benefit of a diminution of the officers, and consequently of the ex- 
pense necessary in collection; and of an increase of the consumption 
of the articles, and consequently of a prevention of a portion of the 
anticipated deficit in the revenue. The late ministry tested an increase 
of five per cent. on customs and excise; the levy gave instead of £5 
on the £100 only 10s! so much is eaten up in collection. 

The Queen would appear to be hand in hand with the ministry in this 
measure, fur she has instructed them to say that her income must not be 
excepted from the tax. This is beth a politic and a just move of her Ma- 
jesty’s. Let the persons in the civil service, receiving immense salaries, 
and let the rich pensioners of the state, and holders of sinecures, also 
follow this noble example, and the scheme will be immensely popular in 
Great Britain. The opposition headed by Brougham, in the upper House, 
have already spoken upon the pension list, and civil offices, declaring 
it inexpedient that salaries and pensions should be left untaxed, and point- 
ing out ether discrepancies in the scheme; but action was deferred as 
inexpedient till the bill had been acted upon in the Commons. It was 
brought forward early in March, and was busily debated until the 23d, 
when it was postponed until after the Easter Holidays. 
were to reassemble on the 4th April. 


The Commons 
Examining this bill in its general 
principles, we are constrained to repeat that it is truly a great reform 
measure. It is an admission that the people are too much taxed, as in- 
deed Sir Robert declared in his speech that the country had arrived at 
its limit in taxation on articles of necessity. The spirit of the bill is to 
tax the wealthy; and so carefully is this carried out that Irish non-resi- 


dent landlords, not kept in England by public duty, but spending their. 


income there, are to be taxed in England for their incomes. 


The other proceedings in Parliament, though of local interest and im- 
portance, are overshadowed by the finance project. The corn bill, the 
Commons are determined to pass, and it was to be taken up on the 5th 
of April: all motions deferring it being negatived. A bill was under 
consideration in the Lords, having passed the Commons, to legalize cer- 
tain marriages by Presbyterian Clergymen in Lreland; and was laid on 
the table to await the return of the law Lords from circuit, An attempt 
to abolish or modify the law prohibiting marriages within certain degrees 
of affinity had failed. A proposition was before the Lords to abolish the 
spy system in Ireland. The re-introduction of slavery under another 
name into the British West Indies, is under consideration. On Lord 
Stanley’s motion select committees have been ordered, to inquire into 
the state of the British possessions on the West coast of Africa, and 
into the state of the West India colonies in reference to labor, wages, 
&c. &c.; the object being to establish a large emigration from Africa te 
the West Indies. Lord Stanley gave a lamentable account of the pre- 
sent state of things in the British colonies. This geting ‘‘ emigrants’’ 
in a position where they cannot get back is a genteel mode of slavery, 
which inflicts more evil uponthe slave than the old system. 


The Crevle Question does not appear to have been officially touched ; 
or at anyrate nothing in relation to it has transpired. Ln relation to the 
‘‘ Right of Search,” which has formed so much the theme of the diplo- 
matic éorrespondence between this country and England, particularly as 
an accident to the African question, the dispute now takes the point 
as to what is, and what is not a search. 


Lord Aberdeen in a reply to 
Mr. Stevenson’s parting note, desires that his doctrines, and those of 
his government may be judged exclusively upon his own declarations. 
He renounces, in the mest explicit terms any right on the part of the 
British government to search American vessels in time of peace. He 
says: 


The right of search, except when specially conceded by treaty, is a 
purely belligerent act, and can have no existence on the high seas during 
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. The undersigned apprehends, however, that the right of search | 
is not confined to the verification of the nationality of the vessel, but 
also extends to the object of the voyage and the nature of the cargo. 
The sole purpose of the British cruisers is to ascertain whether the ves- 
sels they meet are really American or not. The right asserted has, in 
truth, no resemblance to the right of search either in principle or in prac- 
tice. It issimplya right to satisfy the party who has a legitimate inte- 
rest in knowing the truth, that the vessel actually is what her colors 
announce. This right we concede as freely as we exercise. 


Lord Aberdeen says further that the British cruisers are instructed 
not to detain American vessels under any pretence, be they slavers or 
otherwise, and, in another place, after speaking of the Right of Search, 
which is established by treaty with other nations, and into which the 
United States decline to come, Lord Aberdeen says: 


It is undoubtedly true that this right may be abused, like every other 
which is delegated to many and different hands. It is possible that it 
may be exercised wantonly and vexatiously; and, should this be the 
case, it would not only call for remonstrance, but would justify resent- 
ment. This, however, is in the highest degree improbable, and if, in 
spite of the utmost caution, an error should be committed, and any 
American vessel should suffer loss or injury, it would be followed by 
prompt and ample reparation. The undersigned begs to repeat that 
with American vessels, whatever be their destination, British cruisers 
have no pretension in any manner to interfere. Such vessels must be 
permitted, if engaged in it, to enjoy a monopoly of this unhallowed 
trade; but the British Government will never endure that the fraudu- 
lent use «f the American flag shall extend the iniquity to other nations, | 
by whom itis abhorred, and who have entered into solemn treaties with | 
this country for its entire suppression. 

In order to prove to Mr. Everett the anxiety of her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment to prevent all reasonable ground of complaint, the undersigned 
believes that he cannot do better than-to communicate to him the sub- 
stance of those instructions under which the British cruisers act in rela- 
_ tion to American vessels when employed on this service. 

If, from the intelligence which the officer commanding her majesty’s 
cruiser may have received, or from the manceuvres of the vessel, or from | 
other sufficient cause, he shall have reason to believe, that although 
bearing the American flag, the vessel does not belong to the United 
States, he is ordered, if the state of the wind and weather shall admit 
of it, to ge ahead of the suspected vessel, after communicating his in- 
tention by hailing, and to drop a boat un board of her to ascertain her | 








nationality, without detaining her if she shall prove to be really an Ame- | 
rican vessel. But should this mode of visiting the vessel be impracticable, 
he is to require her to be brought to for this purpose. 

The officer who boards the vessel is merely to satisfy himself of her | 
nationality, by her papers or other proofs, and, should she really be an | 
American vessel, he will immediately quit her, offering, with the consent 
of her commander, to note on her papers the cause of suspecting her na- | 
tionality, and the number of minutes she was detained (if detained at | 
all) for the object in question. All the particulars are to be immediately 
entered in the logbook of the cruiser, and a full statement of them is to | 
be sent by the first opportunity direct to England. 

These are the precautions taken by Her Majesty’s Government | 
against the occurrence of abuse in the performance of this service ; and 
they are ready to adopt any others which they may think more effectual 


for the purpose, and which shall at the same time be consistent with the 
attainment of the main object in view. 





The tone of this correspondence one can find no fault with, except | 
the English naval officers, whose conduct on the coast of Africa, tried | 
by the sentiments of this letter, would be found sadly wanting. The 
next topic of importance in the Foreign News, is the news from India. 
To place this ina clear light before the reader, a brief statement of the 
state of things is necessary. The Affghan tribes occupy the mountainous | 
beltof country which separates British India from Persia. Adjoining 
Persia on the West is the Russian territory. At the court of Persia the 
English have in vain attempted to keep up a diplomatic influence to 
countervail that of Russia, and prevent Russian extension or in- | 
fluence from being felt in the East. We say in vain, because that | 
althongh British influence saved Herat from the Czar of Persia, and 
stopped subjugation of that Afighan power to Persia, the policy of the 
British Cabinet towards Affghan, indicates that Persia is considered in 
the Russian interest, or uader Russian influence. The Affghans are | 
therefore to be kept under English domination, though nominally free.— 
Their territory is perhaps not covetable, but their consequence as a bar- 
rier against Russia and Persia is immense. 

By intrigue, conspiracy, and the changes so frequent and sudden in | 
the East, Dost Mahommed succeeded to the principal Affghan throne, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


rajahship, caliphate, or whatever may be the designation of this empire. | 
Mahomed’s succession was legitimate enough, as things go among the | 
savages, though poison, murder and treachery put him there. But he | 
happened to be an impracticable. Energetic, artful, and able, the Bri- 

















tish did not buy him, either because they fancied that he could not be 
bought, or that if bought his talents would make his natural treachery 
too dangerous. In this dilemma the English took up Shah Shoojah, an 
exile frem Affghan, whose claims are as good as Mahommed’s, but who 
had been foiled and driven out by his more energetic relative. Could 
he be placed on the throne he claimed, the English interest would be ona 
better footing. Accordingly about two years ago, one of the most 
splendid operations in the whele history of British India took place. A 
British army was transported about two thousand miles into the interior. 
Dost Mahommed was taken prisoner, and is still detained and Shah 
Shoojah was placed upon the throne from which Mahommed had driven 
im. 

But the Shah was incapable of keeping the throne thus restored to 
him, after about thirty years of exile. He is old, inefficient, lazy, and 
a sot, and a large army was necessarily kept in the Affghan de- 
minions to keep the newly restored Shah on his throne ; and of ccurse 


| to govern his people for him. If we understand the accounts, this force 


was garrisoned in three or four places. At Cabool were stationed 5400 
men; one regiment of whom, and all the officers, were British, the rest 
being native soldiers. On the second of November last an insurrection 
against Shah Shoojah and his British allies broke out at Cabool, and the 
British forces werefshut up by besiegers fifteen or twenty thousand strong. 
The prisoners, for such they were, were in two bodies, one portion in the 
citadel, the other inan entrenched camp, about six miles distant. Relief; 
which marched to them under General Sale, was driven back, ninety 
miles to Jellalabad, fighting all the way and losing many men and several 
officers. 


The two parties of the beseiged were prevented from having any ine 


| tercouse with each other, and several British officers and soldiers were 


killed on the 19th of December in an attempt to send ammunition from 
the camp to the citadel. On the 25th, Mahommed Khan, son of Dost 
Mahommed. arrived among the insurgents, and was proclaimed King, in 
place of Shah Shoojah, whose where-about, by the way, does not appear 


| tobeclear, On the same day, Sir William Macnaghten, the British En- 


voy, having made overtures for capitulation, was invited to a conference 
with Mohammed Khan, to which he went, with four officers and a small 
escort. The terms proposed were indignantly rejected by Sir William ; 
high words arose, and after some dispute, as it is said, Mohammed Khan 
drew a pistol and shot Sir William dead. Captain Trevor, rishing for- 
ward to defend or avenge him, was cut down; and the other officers and 
escort were made prisoners. The command then devolved on Major Pot 
ringer. 

The rest of this fearful story, so far as heard, rests upon the testimony 
of a single man, Dr. Brydon, of the garrison, who staggered wounded 
and fatigued into Jellalabad. Further than his statement there does not 
appear to be any intelligence except native rumors. It is proper to say, 
that several good authorities dispute the possible authenticity of these 
statements and rumors ; but the fact is admitted that Sir W. Macnaghten 
was shot, as related, and that the garrison were preparing to evacuate 
Cabool, and fight their way, 90 miles to Jellalabad. The terms pro- 
posed were to leave all their women and arms, and some officers in 
addition as hostages. To this Sir W. Macnaghten would not consent. 


On the Sth Dr. Brydon says, Major Pottinger having concluded a 


| convention, the garrison marched out. They were instantly attacked, 
and the march became a continual fight. Six hostages were given before 


the encampment was left, and several officers and all the women, seven- 
teen wives and widows of British officers, were made prisoners by the 
savages. The worst is feared for the women, but it was hoped they 
would be kept as hostages for Dost Mahommed, and treated with con- 


sideration. How many of this body of 5,400 men escaped with life, is 
| 


not known, and the next accounts will be looked for with fearful interest. 


_ It was feared and generally believed in England, on account of the depth 
| of the snow and treachery ef the natives, the absence of food and ammu- 


nition, that all perished. 


Dost Mohammed himself was quiet at Saharunpoor, the place assign- 


| ed for his residence by the Anglo Indian Government. He is said to 


have disapproved and regretted the conduct of his son. Sir Robert 
Sale remained at Jellalabad, waiting reiaforcements, to renew his march 
on Cabool; and these were approaching, two brigades, from Peshawur. 
Aterrible vengeance may be inflicted on the Afghans; but iw the mean- 
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while, what becames of the women and hostages? The thought causes 
an involuntary shudder. 

Anticipated troubles in the Scinde and in Burmah had been dissi- 
pated, but it was said that at Candabah another of the English garri- 
gens in Affghanistan, the natives were also rising. General Nott, witha 
force of 10,000 men, commends at that post, and little apprehension is 
expressed for its safety. Ghuznee, another English station, has, how- 
ever, only pne Sepoy regiment, and that is probably, ere this, cut to 
pieces. 

These disasters have necessarily induced great activity in forwarding 
troops to India. The reserve companies of the 25th regiment, stationed 
in Wales, and the service companies of the same regiment, now at the 
Cape, have been ordered tothe East: the 86th, augmented to 1000, has 
alse been ordered to India; the Foot Guards, 56th, 67th and 70th regi- 
ments are to be sent from Canada; and in all, it is said, 10,000 men are 
to be forwarded to the East with the least possible delay. 

From China the intelligence is no later than we have received direct. 
Preparations for a new attack on Canton, in consequence of Chinese in- 
fringement of the treaty, were in progress. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The rumored insurrection in Spain is all over, and all is quiet again. 

King Louis Phillipe is said to be suffering from an attack of the 
dropsy. 

he Queen of Pertugal gave birth to another son on the 16th March. 

The trial of the persons charged with treason, in Belgium had been 
brought to a close by the conviction of four persons, upon whom sentence 
of death was pronounced, but will not be enforced probably. 

The boiler of a new high pressure steamboat burst, near Glasgow, on 
the 21st March, killing 19 persons. 

The Earl of Munster, a natural son of William [Vth has committed 
suicide by blowing out his brains. 

The Circassians have made an incursion into Russia, plundering the 
town of Kifljar and retreating with their booty. 

Convictions of editors on charges of seditious libels continue in Paris. 


M. Delaroche, of the National, has been sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of 400 francs. 


SF 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine for April. 
BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


BY MISS PARDOE. 





A Blue-stocking! a precieuse! I'm really alarm’d— 
I would not be one for the world— 
No man who comes near a Bas-Bleu can be charm’d, 
For her dip, not her hair, must be curl’d. 
She cannot be young, and she must be a fright— 
For how can it otherwise be, 
When she’s reading all day, and she’s scribbling all night? 
Why, it’s feminine felo-de-se ! 


A Biue-stocking! the name in itself is a spell; 
There’s a sound cabalistical in’t; 

Not a soul can be safe, for you never can tell 
How soon she may put you ia print! 

Her hands must be inky—her sandals untied— 
Her dress at the wrists be worn through ; 

She never can hope to be hail’d as a bride— 
Who on earth would make love to a Blue ? 


A Blue-stocking! Oh, frightful! I would not be one 
To secure the acclaim of the nation ;— 

"Tis awful to think how one’s senses they stun 
With a Greek or a Latin quotation ! 

How they prattle of Shakspeare and woo the sublime, 
How they quiz all the very young ladies, 

How they pour forth their high-fangled fancies in rhyme— 
I wish ail the tribe were a! Cadiz! 


A Blue-stocking! ‘tis odious! So common they’re grown, 
That at every party you meet : 

Some talented Sappho, who, “ when she’s more known,” 
Will have all the world at her feet. 

Should you visit these wonders, they cannot be seen : 
If you fancy they’re gont up,to dress, 

You're strangely deluded, their friends only mean - 
“They’re preparing a sheet for the press !”” 


Blue-stockings ! Blue-stockings! I’m sick of blue-stockings ! 
[ hate all their species and kinds; 
With their rhymings and chimings, their mouthings and mockings, 
And their mighty and marvellous minds! 
Of all names and all places, all heights and all ages, 
I have eut every one that I knew; 
And though I have writen for print in these pages, 
I never will be a Bas- Bleu ! 
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Cuimranzge.—The Bristol Mirror announces the following melan. 


‘choly, fact, which ought to be given in no other words than its 


own :— 

“Those of our readers who have lately visited the Zoological 
Gardens will be sorry to learn that the female chimpanzee died this 
week. The lamentations of her male companion excited the sym. 
pathy of the keepers; its moans and cries can hardly be surpassed 
by a human being. It was with difficulty that the body could be 
taken from him, In order to tranquilize him, a puppy deg was 
placed with him, which he fondles and carries on his back, to the 
great amusement of the spectators. The chimpanzee regularly takes 
his breakfast with the keeper and his wife.” 

We cannot treat this public loss with levity, nor say, as the French 
said of their banished old King, "Tis only one Frenchman the less— 
’tis only one baboon the less. ‘The sudden demise of the dead cham. 
panzee is not the only source of our meditation ; the sorrows of the 
bereaved survivor—perhaps we ought to call him husband—are the 
chief source of our sympathy. We should wish to inquire, has it 
been ever proved that he is nota baboon, after all? May he not be 
human? We hope that the question will be fairly brought before 
the Zoological Society, or that a coroner’s inquest,—with Mr. Bux- 
ton, (we beg his pardon, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton,) whois learned 
in all the wisdom of Africa, atits head, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
Chaplain to Prince Albert, &c., at its tail, both having nothing to do 
since the famous Niger Expedition,—will be empannelled forthwith, 
to settle the natural law of the case for ever. 

For our part, we thiak that the allegations which are laid against 
the right of the chimpanzee to the style and title of man, are very 
imperfectly sustained. In the first place, it is said that he looks re- 
markably like a monkey. We say, look to Bond-street; and if such 
a charge is to disqualify, ask how few of the whiskered bipeds there 
would be numbered among the human family? In the next place, 
his accomplishments are confined to chattering, making a bow, and 
smoking a cigar. We could find him ten thousand every day who 
are in the same condition. But we understand that he grieved when 
his wife died. This, we must acknowledge, considerably tells against 
his claim ; yet,on the other hand, the marriage ceremonial had, pos- 
sibly, not passed between them ; arid we have heard of a dand 
going to the funeral of his mistress,on the day when he sent his wife 
to the workhouse. Thus the comparison is so far sustained. But 
the Chimpanzee, in al! his grief, was reconciled to existence by play- 
ing with a puppy. This brings him up again. We have known 
hundreds of gentlemen of good repute, who could palliate any sor- 
row of earth by the help of dogs, whether pointers, harriers, or poo- 
dles-—who were, in fact, fit for no other companionship than dogs, 
and who limited the operations of their own existence to sleeping, 
feeding, and hunting, with the exactness of any dogs alive. Under 
those circumstances, we regard the Chimpanzee as an injured per- 
sonage. We see no reason why, in a country blessed with a free 
constitution, he should be kept grinning through bars, when so many 
of his race are grinning at liberty; or why he should, (without the 
sentence of the ‘Three Commissioners,) be condemned to the melan- 
choly salybrity of water-gruel, when his compatriots are feasting in 
hotels and taverns. His breakfasting daily with the keeper and his 
wife, is perfectly in order. We could point out hundreds of “ well- 
dressed men,” who would daily breakfast, dine, and sup, with any 
one who was silly enough to feed them. As to the popular folly of 
giving sixpence to see him, when thousands of his species may be 
seen for nothing, it is to us quite as unaccountable as Lord John 
Russell’s rhetoric, or Lord Palmerston’s curls.—Britannia. 

——— 


Farner Matruew, the great apostle of temperance in Ireland, 
having been elected President of the Catholic Total Abstinence Se- 
ciety of the District of Colambia, whose office is at Washington 
City, accepts the compliment in the following letter : 

Cork, Feb. 24, 1842. 

My Dear Friends:—You have conferred on me t.o much honor, 
and in acceding to your wishes, do not for a moment imagine that I 
have forgotten that lowliness of mind which should one ts the dis. 
tinguished characteristic of an humble minister of the Lord Jesus. 
To the members of the Total Abstinence Society of Washington, 
collectively and individually, I present my sincere acknowledgments 
for their condescension in electing me their President. I am proud 
of the high office, not for the gratification it may afford to any paltry 
vanity of mine, but for the sake of that great and glorious cause— 
total abstinence—in whose promotion we all labor; in whose success 
all the energies of my body and soul are absorbed, and which the 
Lord has blessed with such a wonderful increase. 

Fervently imploring your prayers that the Great Jehovah, who, in 
his inscrutable wisdom, selecting the vile and contemptible to be his 
instruments, that no flesh should glory in his sight, has conferred on 
me the privilege of being called to this great mission, may continue 
his blessing; and it is, therefore, that I this day bend the knee to 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that he may perfect in us all 
what he has himself commenced. [ am, gentlemen, with high 
respect, your devoted servant, Tueosatp Matrurw. 
Messrs. Cunningham, Murray, and Stewart, &c. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 


NUMBER IIL. | 





It will ever be a source to me of the highest satis‘action, that I have 
rescued the reputation of the amiable and respected Mr. Spriggs from 
the obloquy which the malice of some most unworthy persons had cast 
upon it—I allude, of course, to the unfounded report, so long current in 
this circuit, of his having been condemned to transportation. The plau- 
dits with which my narrative was received by my honored friends at the 
Hen and Chickens, are a sufficient guarantee that my feelings of honest 
gratulation on this gratifying occasion were fully entered into; and | 
shall never forget the impassioned eloquence with which Me. Mullins 
gave vent to his ideas of the moral worth of attorneys in general, and of 
Mr. Nokes of Derby in particular. 

“ Them there fellers,” he said, “I really believe, are the lineal de- 
scendants of horigonial sin; and I’ve heerd it remarked, that it’s a 
very extraordinary circumstance that it takes a reg’lar Act of Parlia- 
ment to make one of them a gentleman.” 

The other members of our society were equally energetic in their ob- 
servations on the inferior branch of the legal profession; and fortunately 
for my excellent friend Mr. Black of Llandovelly, dislike of the persecu- 
tor disposed us all so powerlully in favor of his victim, that his health 
was proposed amid the loudest acclamations. 

The friendly feelings of my companions again induced them to speak 
in far too favorable terms of my humble etforts as histeriographer of 
the circuit. They exhausted all the panegyrics of the language, and in 
some instances invented new. But though such was the reception ex- 
perienced by the foregoing narrative among the vast majority of my 
companions, candor compels me to confess that the approvers were not 
unanimous. Mr Willock stated his ebjections, and it was soon evident 
from the uproar caused by his remarks, that he was in a glorious mino- 
rity of one. His observations are, nevertheless, entitled to my respect- 
ful consideration, and | shall endeavor, as far as [ am able, to profit by 
his advice. He commenced by finding fault with the manner in which 
ALL stories are written at the present time, and did not limit his objec- 
tions to the style of my simple records. 

“There's such an everlasting deal of talking in all them accounts, 
that there’s never no time for any of the characters to do any thing else. 
Now it ain't a very likely thing, that the person as writes the tale has 

been present at all the dialogues recorded in his book, especially love- 
scenes, which, in my opinion, is always most agreeable without any 
eaves-dropping feller, with a pen in his hand to dot down how often you 
calls the girl a angel, or squeezes her hand, or transacts any other piece 
of silliness usual on such occasions; and I also think his absence un- 
common good company in sitiations of an unpossible nature, such as 
when a poor devil’s speeches are all set down, chapter and verse, when 
he’s perhaps on some desert island, or hidden ina solitary cave, or 
somewhere or other, where it’s morally certain he never spoke at all. 
Then I think all the stories 1 ever met with a mighty deal too long spun 
out; for, blowed if I ever came across one that I couldn't have told in 
five minutes; whereas you see a scribbling sort of chap, like our worthy 
friend the historiographer of this society, filling, perhaps, twenty pages 
of foelscap with what ought very easily to be sqaoze inte one. There 
was a young English gentleman went down to visit an old Scotch laird, 
a little before the rebellion. This old chap had a jolly little daughter, 
and the young feller felt rather spoony; but when he went farther north 
into the Highlands, he came acquainted with a chief of them trowserless 
savages, and his sister, a fine dashing girl that sang like a blackbird; 
and the old laird’s daughter was soon driven out of his head. Well, 
what do you think happened? Why, the Pretender came over just at 
that time; the chief and his sister begged and prayed their young Eng- 
lish visiter to join in the rebellion, and so he did. But after some short 
time, fighting and drinking, and courting and quarrelling, the whole kit 
of them were spiflicated at Culloden; some were hanged—the chief 
among the rest—his sister went into a convent—the old Spotch laird 
went into hidiag—the young Englishman had great trouble in getting his 
pardon; but before long the government grew good-natured—he went 
back to Se otland once more—fell over head and ears worse than ever 
with the old laird’s daughter—married her, and had a large family; and 
that’s what I call the novel of Waverley; or’ Tis Sixty Years since. 
Now, out of that, the book people make three whole volumes. I say 
say it’s areg’lar shame, and a downright waste of paper. There was 
my predecessor on this road, Fluffy Jack’’ 

Here Mr. Willock was interrupted by cries of “order, order!” consi- 
derable cursing and great confusion—a stranger would have thought he 
was in the House of Commons. 

“T say there was my predecessor, Fluffy Jack, that had a grandmother 
at Devizes” 


Here Mr. Mullins rose with great dignity, and seized a large bottle 
that was fortunately within reach. “I say, old Willock,”’ he cried, 
“this is too much of a joke. Wecan’t stand poaching on another man’s 
manor in this here way; and if you don't stop that ere ‘ugly mouth of 
yours, you'll never need a tooth-drawer.as long as you live. This here 
gentleman was appointed by the whole of this circuit to put down upon 
paper all the information he could collect about the gents we have suc- 
ceeded in our present situations; and if you have any thing to say about 








Fluffy Jack, or any one else, you had better tell it in private tohim, and 
not blurt it out in this here disgusting manner. I recollect Fluffy Jack 
myself as if it was yesterday; and J am ready to help with all the infor- 
mation in my power. So I'll tell you how we’ll do: you order a jolly 
supper to-morrow night for him and me—and I can’t possibly think of 
letting you cheaper off afier such rombustious behavior—and between us 
we shall furnish him with materials for a narrative of Jack’s adventures. 
He was a queer file, and owes me fourteen shillings.” 

After some little hesitation, Mr. Mullins’s proposition was acceded 
to, and on the next evening I obtained ample matter for the following 


account of 
FLUFFY JACK. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Somebody has remarked—or if nobody: has remarked it hitherto, I beg 
to make the remark myself—that almost every town has some one par- 
ticular object of which it is proud Some are remarkably vain of their 
church steeples, because they are light and high; cthers of their church 
towers, because they are heavy and broad. Some boast of their river, as 
if no town was ever seen on a river before; and others are full of self- 
gratulation that they have not even a brook within half-a-dozen miles. 
Villages again have humbler objects of ambition; some that they have 
three public houses, and others that they have none; some that one of 
their inhabitants bas risen to be Lord Mayor of London, and some that 
three or four of their natives have been hanged ; but it was left for the 
village of Windsley, near Devizes, to plume itself on the enormous pow- 
ers of gastronomy possessed by one of its principal denizens. John 
Winnles—more familiarly called Fluffy Jack—was the most extraordi- 
nary performer with the knife and fork that modern times have pro- 
duced; and, in the drinking line, he was equally unrivalled. Lf his ap- 
petite had extended in the same degree to books, he would have eaten 
through the British Museum in a month. But unfortunately Jack’s pro- 
pensities were by no means literary. Whether it arose from the fact of | 
his whole mental powers being absorbed in the contemplation of roast 
and boiled mutton, and other substantial viands, or from some other 
cause, I cannot say; but it is beyond all doubt that Jack’s enmity to the 
press qualified him to be a French Censor. He hated the very sight of 
a book, as he often mentioned, in the most powerful language, to his 
grandmother; and it is supposed, upon very credible grounds, that if he 
had not been taught the alphabet in ginger-bread letters, he would never 
have acquired a knowledge even of his A, B, C. But, as if in 
counterpoise to this disinclination to the sciences, he was endowed 
with almost superhuman powers of body. He could squeeze a pewter 
pot between his fingers; he could bend a poker over his arm, and lift.im- 
mense weights, and jump prodigious distances; so that his neighbors in 
the village of Windsley were as proud of him (as I have remarked al- 
ready) as if he united in his own person the qualities of the late Mr. 
Dando and Ducrow. The only person who did not share in the general 
exultation, was the venerable old lady at whose hospitable board his 
principal qualifications were displayed. Every year his fame grew 
greater, and her batcher’s bill more appalling; and at last, by forming a 
calculation from the past of what his performances were likely to arrive 
at in the future, she saw before her the dismal prospect of being eaten 
out of house and home. At twenty-two his powers were only beginning 
to be developed ; and impelled by her fears of what another year might 
make him, she summoned courage to impart to her grandson the actual 
recessity there existed of his looking out for a maintenance for himself. 
Mr. Winnles was a man of prodigious courage, and could not conceal it 
even from his own grandmother. He accordingly told her he was not 
the least afraid of her, and could thrash a dozen such old women any 
morning before breakfast. If he had added—he could have eaten them 
too, he would scarcely have overstated his powers. For a whole month 
the negotiations were very stormy; at last, however, it was finally settled 
that the young gentlemansheuld go to London and enter into some occu- 
pation; the old lady advancing him forty pounds in hand, and settling an 
annual allowance on him of the same ameunt as long as he staid away. 
As memorials of his respected relative’s kindness, he also carried with him 
all her silver spoons; but, out of consideration for the old lady’s com- 
fort, he left behind him a large pewter teapot. No power could have 
persuaded him to strip her table of such an indispensable article ; for if 
there was any thing beside his bodily advantages of which he was proud, 
it was of his kindness to his grandmother. ‘‘ There ain’t many chaps,” 
he frequently said, “as would have done as I have done, taking care so 
many years of an old woman; living with her ever since I was left a or- 
phan at four years eld, when father died in the Fleet—and putting up 
with her stinginess and plain feeding—but J was always the best natured 
fellow in England, or I would have broken her neck a dozen times over. 
There’s nothing like being kind to one’s own relations.’”’ It was in a 
conversation interspersed with a great many similar reflections that he 
poured out the story of his life to a young gentleman with whom he had 
become acquainted in the coffee-room of the White Feathers in Holborn. 
His companion was very well dressed, and very good-looking, and look- 
on Mr. Winnles as a person of the greatest knowledge of life, and al- 
ways felt when he was in his company, that-he was in the presence of a 
positive hero; for Mr. Winnles was not much in the habit of listening to 
the dictates of his naturally modest dispesition, but availed himself of 
every opportunity of displaying his qualifications to the best advantage. 
By giving scope to a very vigorous imagination, he improved the sim- 
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plest incidents in his life, and in this respect was a more estimable cha- | Swan, thought nobody could tell a horse from a cow but himself. |’), 


racter than is often to be met; for he escaped the sin of fighting duels, | hanged if old Dick wasn’t a philosopher! 


and breaking young ladies’ hearts, and yet had all the fame censequent | 
en those praiseworthy achievements, bya simple effort of invention. Mr. | 


Henry Bobus believed all that was said, and felt very much flattered by 
being admitted to the friendship of a person who had been engaged in so 
many extraordinary adventures, and been so triumphant in them all. 

“Ah, I wish I were such a feilow as you are, Winnles,”’ he said one 
day. ‘By George! if I had half the pluck you have, you would never 
have seen me here.” 

“Pluck !” said the other. “I’m all pluck—I’ll eat or drink against 
e’er a man in England, for fifty guineas—I’ll lift weights, or leap a gate, 
or pitch a bar—I never saw the chap that could beat me. But there’s no 
encouragement here for a man. I see a set of little fellers making their 
fortunes that I could squeeze into a nutshell; thin fellers with no strength 
in their back bones, that couldn’t eat a couple of herrings. I’ve always 
heard that merit’s neglected in London, and now I know it’s true.” 

Mr. Winnles buried his head as he spoke in an enormous pewter 
pot, and after a few moments of a loud gurgling sound like the Falls of 
Niagara, on a somewhat diminutive scale, he thumped the vessel on the 
table—‘‘ There!’ he said, ‘‘ emptied at one gulp! I should like to see 
one of your Londoners do that!” 

Mr. Bobus seemed struck with mingled feelings, at beholding the feat 
—among which was perceptible a small tincture of disappointment—as 
he had evidently calculated on being allowed to try his powers on the gi- 
gantic tankard. 

‘“‘ Ah, never fear, Winnles,” he said, “‘ you’re sure to get on. I only 
wish I had half your energy.”’ 

“ Energy, what's that?’’ enquired Mr. Winules—whose education I 
have already said had been a little neglected—* If you mean you wish 
you had half my beer, my dear feller, you're perfectly welcome te it— 
paying half the ticket, in course.”’ 


“Oh no, it wasn’t your beer,”’ replied the other, “ it was your activity | 


—your enterprize, your confidence, and all that sort of thing. As for 
me, I can never get on at all, I’m such a shame-faced fellow. I might 
have been married and rich by this time, if I had had half as much as- 
surance as you.” 

“* So might I, a hundred times,” replied Mr, Winnles ;—*‘ there were 
four or five girls in Devizes—beautiful creatures—rich girls, too—that 
were dying tohave me. Late beefsieaks for a wager, with Bill Tackett, 
giving him half a pound, and his sister fell in love with me like magic.— 
She has fifteen hundred pounds of her own—but it wos no go. I beat 
Bill by fourteen ounces, beside two platefuls of pudding, and threw cold 
water on the girl's advances. 1 don’t think fifteen hundred enough, Bo- 
bus—do you!” 

‘* My Annie has more than five thousand.” 

“Ah, that’s something—my eyes! what a lot of brandy and water 
that would buy!” Mr. Winnles became absorbed in the contemplation, 
being probably engaged in calculating the precise nuniber of glasses the 


lady’s fortune could purchase at the rate of a shilling apiece. “That's | 


what I call a very handsome fortune—why didn’t you marry her?” 

“She likes me very much,” said Mr. Bobus, “we were neighbours’ 
children—she’s told me she liked nobody so well as me—but, somehow, 
I never could get up courage to ask her father.” 

‘Why should you?” interrupted Mr. Winnles—‘‘it is not him you want 
to marry, isit? You should only secure the girl, and if the father’s im- 
pudent, put your fist in his eye—that’s how I would serve an old feller 
out—and I've done it too. There was old Mulker, the miller, asked me 
what was my intentions respecting his daughter—so his dam was provi- 
dentially at hand, and I lifted him into it by way of an answer. You ne- 
ver heard an old chap hollo so in your life. That was what I calls plain 
English, and no mistake.” 

“ Ay, but that woulda’t do with Mr. Lory—he’s a very learned man— 
a true gentleman, that hasn’t been in trade, except as a sleeping partner, 
this ten years, and is a great philosopher.” 

“Oh, by George,” said Mr. Winnles, “if he’s a field officer you had 
better take care. Them soldiers are rum hands to quarrel with; though 
I recollect [ licked a sergeant of the North Wilts—an old fellow that had 
lost an arm at Waterloo, and was lame of the right leg. The police 


Many’s the time I’ve kicked 
old Dick out of the stable—and it serves all those fellers right.” 

‘But it isn’t so much the father I’m afraid of,” said Mr. Bobys— 
‘there’s a rival.” 

‘A rival!’ that’s famous! Is he a little fellow ?—how we'll lick 
him !” 

“He is an uncommon clever man: they say he has published a boo}; 
and Annie is very fond of literature.” 

“ What the devil’s that ?” 

‘* Books—ditionaries.” 

‘Well, she doesn’t want to marry them, does she? Now, for m, 

art, I never met with a girl that said she was fond of reading thi: 
didn’t like talking a precious sight betcer—especially with good-look iny 
fellers. They have always sense enough to laugh at thin-legged, spoony. 
little rascals, though they write ever sv many volumes; and admire 
broad-shouldered, stout-built chap, though he’s as ignorant as a horse 
I s’pose the reason is, that their reading improves their mind. Lord! 
how I walloped a young man of genius that wrote acrostics in the De. 
vizes Gazette. He wrote a ballad sbout Poll Stubbs’s eyes. So | 
thrashed him. But you don’t drink, Bobus.” 

‘You emptied the jug. But as I was saying, if had stuck up to | 
father boldly, I’m sure he wouldn’t have refused me, for he is very ford 
of his daughter.” 

“Then, upon my word, Bobus, I b’lieve you’re a reg’lar spoon. You 
shouldn’t stay a moment here. You ought to be off to Dasnett by thi: 
very night’s coach, say you’ve got a situation of £500 a year 

*“ But I haven’t. I wish I had.” 

‘Well, you are an infernal spoon—What’s the odds whether you'y, 
got itor not? Can’t you say so to the old wooden ph’los’pher? — If hi 
b’lieves it, isn’t it the same thing as if it was true? Andif he doubt 
your word, wop him. That’s the way | de to every body—More beer | 

‘* Hadn’t | better wait a while, and try really to get some situation 0 
other? As to five hundred a-year, I suppose that’s more than a prim 
minister gets; but say a place in a bank, or some office with a hundre( 
and fifty. I could do very well upon that.” 

“ And the girl’s five thousand—then give some poor devil twenty 
pounds a-year to do all the work, and just call once a quarter or so to 
get the salary? That’s the sort of situation I should like very well my- 
self; but the mischief is, there’s no way of hearing about them when 
they’re vacant.”’ 

“You should read the advertisements in the Times,” said Mr. Bobus. 

 T'm not fond of literature,” said Mr. Winnlee; “but if I thought 
there was any notice in the newspapers that any person would give a 
good salary to a handsome young fellow that could eat or drink against 
any man in England, I think I would accept; ‘pon my honor, I think | 
would.” 

‘“ |’m afraid there’s no office of the kind; but I'll tell you what, Win- 
nles, I’m very much inclined to take your advice, and go down to Das- 
nett once more. I’m sure Annie will be glad to see me, and if I had 
only a spirited fellow to back me, I’m certain all would end well.” 

“Oh, if you mean to hint any thing about having a friend to back yeu 
and think you’re going to gammon Mz into any thing of the kind, you're 





| mightily mistaken, I assure you,” said Mr. Winnles, in reply to the mo. 


thought I had killed him, but he was only stunned—this is a free coun- | 


try, and I think the military should be kept in order.” 


‘‘Ah! you strong fellows,” said Mr. Bobus, “can do a great many 
things that other people can’t venture on—but I think if I had had you 
to help me down at Dasnett, I might have had better luck than it is pos- 
sible for me to have now.”’ Mr. Bobus sighed es he said this. 

“Did they lick you?” enquired his friend—* for blowed if I would 
stand any of their nonsense with fists. One! two !—how I would pitch 
it into the old field officer !—he doesn’t carry his sword, does he ?”’ 

“Oh no—he made his fortune in the wood trade.” 

“Then, how the devil is he an officer !”’ 

“I didn’t say he was an officer !” 

“You lie—you said he was.” 

‘I did nothing of the kind—I said he was a philosopher.”’ 

“A philosodher? And what sort of a trade is that?” 

“A philosopher,” said Mr. Bobus, wishing to explain—“ is a man who 


body knows any thing but himself.” 
“Ah! that’s a philosopher is it? [I’ve meta precious sight of philoso- 
phers in my time. There was old Dick Rudge, he hostler at the Green 





dest declarations of his companion. ‘‘There’s a capital old saying at 
Devizes, ‘ Never donothink for nothink for nobody ;’ and I’m the boy 
act according to good mixoms. There’s a great deal of sense in them 
old mixoms—old grandmother was full of them.” 

‘I’m sorry you won’t help me, for I'm afraid Mr. Algernon Podger: 
will carry off poor Annie, with his acrostics and conundrums.” 

‘* With his post-chaise and four horses, you mean. ’Pon my honor, if 
you could stump up blunt enough for us both—or stay—will you give me 
five hundred pounds if I help you to get the girl?” 

“ With all my heart, and think your services cheaply got.”’ 

Mr. Winnles emptied the remainder of the tankard at a draught, and 
fell into areverie. ‘Ifthe girl’s a real clipper, and takes to it kindly, 
I'll marry her myself. I could lick this spoony fellow into fits in no 
time. It she doesn’t suit, and I get her for him, five hundred is an im- 
mense deal of money. 1’il buy a pocket borough, and go into a Parlia- 
ment. Well, it’s a bargain!” he said aloud; “and in a week I will fol- 
low you to Dasnett.” 

“ A week ?” enquired Mr. Bobus ; ‘‘ that’s a long time to wait. Pod- 
gers may have her to church before that time.” 

‘‘ Write her a synonymous letter, saying Podgers has a wife and seven 
children, and that he thrashes them all. It’s what I always advise; 
for a girl hates to marry a man that’s unkind to his wife; and if she’s 
virtuous inclined, your Annie will turn him out of the house.” 

“Oh no! that’s adangerous plan!” said Mr. Bobus; “ but I think I'l! 
write a short note to Annie, and tell her to expect me ina few days. I’|! 


| write it this very moment, and show it to you before it goes.” 


While the young gentleman betook himself to another box in the cof- 
fee-room, and racked his brain for elegant expressions to convey his in- 


' tentions to the bonnie Annie Lory, Mr. Winnles, by way of giving any 


| 


person who might have chanced to see him an idea of his being of a 


| literary tura of mind, ordered the waiter to bring him the T'imes news- 
thinks he knows every thing better than other veople; or rather, that no- paper: and as probably he foresaw that his intellectual labors would be 


somewhat dry, he ordered a fresh supply of strong beer at the same 
time. Beginning at the first page, he spelt his way in a very careful 


| and praiseworthy manner through the announcement of the ships that 
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were ready to sail for Calcutta. ‘Them’s all emigrants, I s’pose for 
America, and that ’ere Calcutta, I take it, is one of the Benighted 
States.’ He then advanced through the innumerable estates that were 
to be sold—the interesting tales of distress told by ladias reduced from 
affluence—the applications for confidential situations by X Y Z, and the 
rest of the alphabet; till at last an advertisement struck his eye that ar- 
rested his whole attention ina moment. ‘ Wanted, a person of gentle- 
manly address and a great vital energy, for an employment of the most 
scieutific and honorable kind. Apply to Hocus and Squills, patent anti- 
dote venders, at their involuntary sleep-producing warehouses, Hol- 
born, London.”’ Mr. Winnles read the advertisement over and over 
again: but, from the slight defect before alluded to in his early educa- 
tion, he was not quite master of the full meaning of the announcement. 
«* Wanted,’”’ he read, ‘a person of gentlemanly address’—that will 
do!—‘ and great vit—vittle energy’—that’s the very thing! a person of 
great vittle energy must mean a fellow that’s a good hand at tucking in. 
I'll eat three pounds of mutton chops, and say thank ye for more. [’ll 
call on Hocus aad Squills the first thing in the morning, or go and offer 
to breakfast with them at once. Here, Bobus! only lock at this news- 
paper! I think if my fortune ain’t made it’s my own fault.” 

{r. Bobus examined the advertisement, and advised an application 
early the following morning; ahd Fluffy Jack lay awake a long time 
that night, wondering what employment they would offer to him, in 
which his enormous appetite was so indispensably required. 





CHAPTER IT. 

On the following morning, at a very early hour, Mr. Winnles had 
dressed himself with extraordinary care. A bright green cut-away coat, 
with bright brass buttons, was drawn very much in at the waist, and 
puffed very much out at the chest—pepper-and-salt knees, with dark- 
brown topped boots, a red silk neckeloth, and a highly polished walking 
stick, were the chief articles of his set-out—useggl and ornamental; and 
in full exy®ctation of the triumphant effects of his manners and appear- 
ance, he betook himself, about nine o'clock, to the involuntary sleep- 
procuriag warehouses of Messrs’ Hocus and Squills. He was ushered 
through an enormous gallery, filled with all manner of labelled bottles 
and pill-boxes, into a small and dingy room, where an old gentleman 
was seated on a high three-legged stool, busily turning over the leaves of 
a ledger. 

“T call ia consequence of an advertisement in the Times newspaper 
about an honovable employment,’ said Fluffy Jack; “if it’s a good 
thing, and fit for a gentleman, I’m your man.” 

The old gentleman looked at the applicant, and did not seem dis- 
pleased with his appearance. 

“You are very kind, sir—I expect Mr. Squills every minute ; the busi- 
ness lies in his department—not mine. Pray be seated—he’ll be here 
directly.” 

So saying, he resumed his labors in examining the pages of the 
ledger. ; 

** That’s a tremendous big book,”’ thought Mr. Winnles; “ if he makes 
only a crown-pivce on every page he'll be as rich as a Jew—'pon my 
soul, I think they’re only immense apothecaries, and perhaps want me 
to do the bleeding—a very nice trade if they pay me well.” But his fur- 
ther meditations were interrupted by the entrance of the acting partner, 
Mr. Squills, a spruce dapper little man, with fat red cheeks, bright green 
handkerchief fixed by a large emerald pin, close fitting-trowsers, and a 
tiding-whip. 

“ This gentleman,” said Mr. Hocus, pointing to Fluffy Jack with the 
end of his pen, “ applies about the situation.” 

“Ah—ha—let me see,” said Mr. Squills—“ you wish to enter into our 
employment, eh ?—how old are you ?” 

‘* Three-and-twenty.”” 

* Are you strong and healthy ?” 

“ Infernatly—never was ill in my life.—('Pon my word, I’m afraid 
those fellows want to engage me as porter.’’) 

“ Just let me feel your arm—very fine mascle. Can you concentrate 
all yeur thoughts on any one subject?” 

Mr. Winnles professed his inability to understand the question, and 
the dandified little gentleman proceeded to explain. 

“T mean, can you, by an effort of volition, fix your whole soul on any 
given point,—can you impinge the whole force of your intellect on a 
given subject?” 

“[ suppose so,” said Mr. Winnles, with less of the self-possessed 
manner that was the characteristic of him than usual. 


“ What can your mind dwell upon most continuously?” pursued the 
questioner; “for it is indispensable to the highly honorable post we have 
the disposal of, that you should be in full possession of the powers of 
concentrating all your mental energies into one absorbing focus. Can you 
think the Duke of Welhngton ?” 

“T don’t quite take,” replied Fluffy Jack. ‘‘ What do you mean by 
thinking the Dake of Wellington? I think of him.” ’ 

“No—no. Can you evoke him at this moment, and cast your whole 
intellectual substance into his image?” 

“His image?’’ inquired the puzzled Mr. Winnles. ‘“ Do you mean 
his image in plaster-of-Paris? or what the devil do you mean?” 

“T like that. You have strength of will and condensed energy. Can 
you imagine vividly any thing you are fond of?” 

“Yes. I can shut my eyes and see a cold veal pie and two quarts of 
porter as if they were at my elbow” He accordingly shut his eyes, 
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and as if feasting on the savoury steams of those imagined viands, he 
licked his lips in the most gustatory manner imaginable. 


“ Is your whole soul in it?” inquired Mr. Squills, evidently delighted — 


with the progress of his catechumen. 

“ Every bit of it. And now I think I see a tumbler of brandy and 
water—eh ?” 

“] think, Mr. Hocus, this gentleman will do,” said Mr. Squibbs, ad- 
dressing his partner; “he has a magnificent arm, a strong self-will, a 
powerful digestion, and altogether is as replete with animal energy, as a 
full-charged vase with electricity.” 

“ Really, Mr. Squills,"’ replied the sedate old gentleman, “that ia 
quite out of my department. If ycu like to entrust the affair to him, I 
can of course have no obje:tion; we can enter at all events on a short 
engagement.” 

‘« ] should like to try him only once more,” said Mr. Squills. “ Do 
you see that clerk? He has been sitting up all night concocting 
flowers of Gilead out of deckens and celery—think him as you did the 

ie.” 

Mr. Winnles collected all his powers, and imagined the clerk roasted 
and just fit for eating, and in a short time the bodily presence of the 
unhappy young man disappeared from his mind, and in his stead he be- 
held an enormous round of beef, on which he had the good fortune to 
dine at the White Feathers on the preceding day. He began grinding 
his teeth in a most cannibal manner, under the strong influence of his 
imagination; and whether the clerk was alarmed at these motions, or 
was weakened by the previous night’s vigils, he tript as he descended 
from his lofty stool, and fell at full length on the floor. 

Mr. Squills immediately shook hands with tremendous enthusiasm with 
Fluffy Jack. 

“« My dear sir, I close with you at once. I have never seen a problem 
in science so beautifully resolved. I only wish some of the unbelievers 
had witnessed this most magnificent experiment. Mr. Hocus,” he added, 
turning to his partner, “ if you feel that you can entrust your department 
to Mr. Winnles’s agency, | am perfectly satisfied with his powers, as far 
as | am concerned.” 

‘**T must explain matters a little to him,” said the old gentleman, * be- 
fore we actually conclude,” and shutting up his book, and putting the pen 
he had been using behind his ear, he descended from his elevated posi- 
tion. “* You see, Mr. Winnles,” he said, in a much more business-like 
tone than the enthusiastic Squills, ‘‘ we are the largest holders in Europe 
of medicines of a peculiar kind, or in fact of all kinds. We are notlike 
the common run of narrow-minded druggists, that refuse to meddle with 
any thing but articles recommended by the regular faculty. We despise 
the regular facuity a 

‘** We do indeed !"’ emphatically chimed in Mr. Squills. “ Brutes !” 

“ And open our stores for the reception of any new discovery in the 
healing art, Our object in engaging with you is to secure the services 
of a gentleman of zeal and ability, in spreading abroad the reputation of 
our various specifics. We shall furnish him with specimens of each, and 
he will endeavor to procure orders from country venders, or introduce 
them, if he possibly can, into private families. Mr. Squills will explain 
to you what he wishes done with one or two philosophical discoveries, 
requiring, as you perceive, a peculiar bodily organization in the practi- 
tioner; and now, if you will walk into the wareroom with me, I will 
show you a few cf our principal artic!es.”’ 

He led the way into the front shop, and looked round with an air of 
immense satisfaction on the well filled shelves. 

“ Pray, have you a good appetite, Mr. Winnles?” he said, taking about 
a dozen little vill-boxes in his hand. 





Mr. Winnles was a little staggered, feeling assured that the old gen- 


tleman was about to feed him with the contents. 

“*Pon my honor, sir—you must really excuse me—never take pills on 
no account.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t wish you to set the public an example of the art of 
swallowing the wares you recommend to them, “said Mr. Hocus, 
laughing. “I only asked you ina general way if you had a good ap- 
petite.” 

Jack felt himself at home when the question was explained to him so 
satisfactorily. 

“ Haven't I an appetite? I'll eat against any two men in England— 
any thing—raw mutton, tallow candles, yards of tripe—Scotch haggis— 
any thing but live cats—I never could stand living quadrupeds, except 
oysters. I can eat nine hundred between tea and supper. Haven't I an 
appetite? I should think I had.” 

The two gentlemen looked with surprise, not unmixed with admira- 
tion, on the possessor of such amazing powers ; but Fluffy Jack was now 
on his favorite subject, and was determined to inform them of a few more 
of the feats he prided himself on. 


“There were four men as worked for grandmother when she did a 
bit of farming, and on Sundays, ye see, they always sent a pie to the 
bakers. I had such a lark once with them old fellers! 1 waited at the 
baker’s door about one o’clock, and there was four little girls comes to 
the bakers, and says, ‘ Please, sir, I wants faither’s pie.’ ‘O, does you . 
says I to myself. ‘ Very well, my dear,’ says the baker, ‘herve it is, and 
the charge is three-halfpence.’ The first little girl she pays the three- 
halfpence, and was a-walking off with the pie. I nicks it out of her 
hand, and flummoxed it, gravy and all, right down my throot, afore she 
could say crikey. ‘There, my dear, says I, ‘there’sthedish. Tell your 
faither he’s a cussed old glutton to be tucking out in that ‘ere way ia- 
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stead of going to church.’ The second little girl comes, and I do exact- 
ly the same. The third comes, and I must say it was rather up-hill work 
bolting the piesshe brought, it was so confounded bony—nothing but 
scraps ; but still I was determined to have out the joke; and I finished 
off the fourth as if I hadn’t seen meat for a fortnight. I recollect it 
was a rabbit pie, the last one—a favorite dish of mine—and I think I 
never saw better fun than the four little girls going off with their empty 
dishes, and the four hungry old fellers blowing ’em up like mad.” 

“ Astcnishing !—my dear sir,’’—said Mr. Hocus, drawing him confi- 
dertially aside, “ I think you have forgotten to tell us the cause of your 
extraordinary appetite.” 

‘Cause !”’ said Mr. Winnles—“ There’s no particular cause for it that 
I knows of, except an infernal fit of hunger that comes on me three or 
fonr times every day.” 

* You are quite mistaken, my dear friend,” continued Mr. Hocus, in 
the same confidental tone; ‘you have forgotten that you were all your 
life famous among your friends for a defective appetite, till you luckily 
tried a box of Hocus’s Gastric Diluents. Here they are. I invented 
them myself. You will have the kindness, whenever you sit down to 
dinner in any public room, to take one of those pills in presence of as 
many people as you can attract the attention of” 

“‘ Blowed if Lever took a pill in my life; no, not though old grand- 
mother promised me ever so much sugar-candy.” 

“ You are mistaken, Mr. Winnles,”’ said Mr. Hocus, looking very cold 
and haughty—*‘ you owe your appetite entirely to a constant use of the 
Gastric Diluents. Remember!” 

“« Well—I don’t know—but” 

“ There is no but inthe matter. I tell you, sir, you never were known 
to eat more than an ounce at a time; you were a perfect skeleton—your 
life was despaired of, and the faculty pronounced you in a state of chro- 
nic inanition, till you luckily tried these invaluable pills. 
it now?” 

Jack was fairly cowed by the voice and determined manner of Mr. 
Hocus.. 


“ Well, "pon my word,”” he said, “‘ now that you put it into my head, 
it’s all true.” 

“You'll sign your name to a certificate to that effect? And above all, 
you'll mention it wherever you go?) And now we’re agreed upon that 
head. You have a fine head of hair, Mr. Winnles !” 

“They call me Samson,” replied Fluffy Jack, passing his hand 
through his enormous locks, “ after some person that was famous for his 
wig.” 

“ How curious it is, isn’t it, Mr. Squills?”’ said Mr. Hocus, as if call- 
ing his partner’s attention to an extraordinary fact in natural history— 
“ how curious it is, that.our friend Mr. Winnles was completely bald in 
consequence of a dreadful scarlet fever which he had at seven years” 

“Never had a fev” 

“‘ Hush, sir! bald sir; bald as the palm of my hand, in spite of Rus- 
sian oil and Macassar, and all external applications, till he fortunately 
was recommended by a personage high in the peerage to try a box—here 
is one of them—of Squilla’s Anodyne Capillaries.” 

“ Strange, indeed,”’ said Mr. Squills, “‘ that you didn’t mention it be- 
fore, Mr. Winnles. The effect arises from a vivifying influence I give 
by chemical combinations to the upper portion of the human brain. The 
power ascends through the occiput, and lubricates the roots of the hair. 
Iam delighted to find you benefited so much by the experiment. How 
many boxes did you use?” 

“Pon my soul—I was called hairy Jack when a boy. 
bald.” 

“ You forget again, sir,” said Mr. Hocus in a stern voice, that brought 
the candidate’s memory to such a pitch of perfection, that he remember- 
ed distinctly the growth of each particular hair. 

“You will show your head, of course, when you mention my partner's 
admirable pills,” continued Mr. Hocus. ‘You talk of your grandmo- 
ther, Mr. Winnles. Is she very old?” ‘ 

“‘A devilish deal too young to please me, that’s all I can say. 
old varmint may live this dozen years—she’s not above seventy-five. 
healthy old cat as ever was.’’ 

“It is very odd she should continue so well after having both legs 
broken, and three ribs stove in bya fall out of a three pair of stairs win- 
dow,—don’t you think so, Mr. Squills?”’ said Mr. Hocus, without ad- 
dressing any observation to Fluffy Jack. ~ 


“Come now,” said that worthy gentleman, ‘‘this is coming it too 
strong. I’m hanged if ever granny broke a single bone in all her old 
body.” 

“ Really, Mr. Squills,” observed the senior partner, “ this gentleman, 
though admirably qualified for our situation—a most honorable and lucra- 
tive situation it is—will hardly do, from an extraordinary defect in his 
memory. I recollect the circumstances of the old lady’s fall most dis- 
tinctly. The faculty as usual gave her up, till providentially a distin- 
guished prelate, which had recently experienced the almost miraculous 
effects of Ginger’s Concentrated Essential Bone-setting Drops, recom- 
mended a phial of them to her, and in a week there was noe mark of the 
wounds remaining, or the slightest symptom of pain or lameness.” 

“‘ That’s true enough,” said Fluffy Jack. ‘‘ By George, she'll skip up 
stairs like a kitten!” 

“T thought you would recollect,” said Mr. Hocus; “ this is one of the 
phials—only half-a-guinea each—and I think if you take care to mention 
your grandmother’s case as one within your own knowledge, you can’t 
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fail to dispose of many hundreds in the course of your summer journey. 
Your commission on each phial will be eighteenpence.”’ 

‘My eyes!” exclaimed Mr. Winnles in a thapsody of amazement at 
the stupidity of the two learned mediciners—‘‘ why the blaizes didn’t 
you mention that before? I’m blowed if grandmother didn’t break both 
arms a fortnight after, and was cured in two tea-spoonfuls—and the pills 
and the hair—Give us yer hands—won’t I touch ’em up about having no 
appetite, and being as bare as a milestone?” 

In anticipation of unnumbered eighteenpences, he put both hands into 
his breeches’ pockets, and jingled sundry keys and pieces of money with 
the air of a man of enormous fortune; and lent a willing ear to all the 
marvels related by his principals of the virtues of their drugs and oint- 
ments.” 

“You have every chance, my dear sir,’’ said Mr. Hocus, “ of being a 
very rich man. You have many years—probably ninety or a hundred— 
of existence before you.” 

** Come now, that is a little too much,’’ replied Mr. Winnles, modest\y. 
“T’m now twenty-three. Suppose we say, l’ve fifty years before me.”’ 

“You come of such a long-lived family,” pursued Mr. Hocus. 

‘¢ Mother died when I was a baby, and father died in the Fleet at twen- 
ty-eight—a rare hand he was, I’ve heard say, at gin and water; but he 
hadn’tit in him, so it killed him.” 

‘Your commission on these pills, Mr. Winnles,’’ said the old gentle- 
man, showing him a violet-colored box, with the head of a very ancient 
individual on the lid, ‘is half-a-crown a box. They are compounded 
from a recipe left by Methuselah, and preserved in the original by Noah 
in the ark. A distinguished Hebrew scholar translated it, and Mr 
Squills compounded the ingredients; and though they have only been in 
use about ten years, and therefore we can’t yet say their effect in prolong- 
ing life to such an unusual period as two or three hundred years, you 
must be well aware that not a single person has died out of the millions 
of very old people whghave taken them. You understand?” 

“Don’t 1?” said Mr. Winnles—*“ to be sure I do. Nobdtly can die 
that takes enough of them. I’1I swear to it till [’m black in the face.”’ 

“1 believe you may safely do so,” ‘interposed Mr. Squills, with great 
solemnity ; “‘ for, as has been justly observed by one of the most illustri- 
ous of the judges, these pills, by means of which Methuselah reached 
his great age, will probably have the same effect on any person taking 
them to the same extent as he did. He lived till he was near a thou- 
sand years old.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha! I wonder if be had cut all his wisdom teeth,” said Mr. 
Winnles, with an enormous explosion of laughter. ‘He must have 
been a fine old boy going to the Sunday school, this My toozler. A 
rum name to give him too; but I s’pose he was a wild chap among the 

irls.” 

ee Your jocularity is misplaced,” said Mr. Squills, who felt his dignity 
offended by such a boisterous interruption. ‘ Methuselah, sir, was an 
old gentleman long ago, who discovered the ingredients of these invalu- 
able pills; and as they had kept him alive near a thousand years, you 
may safely guarantee to any very old person who takes ten boxes per 
annum, a life of five or six hundred years; five boxes will secure three 
hundred years; three boxes two hundred years ; and so on in proportion. 
The boxes are ten and sixpence a-piece, and your commission on them 
hal f-a-crown.”’ 

It is impossible to describe Mr. Winnels’s gratification at being the 
means of commu:icating such a variety of inestimable benefits among 
the public at large. When he lookec | round the loaded shelves, and 
heard the two eloquent partners descanting on the supernatural powers 
of every one of the specifics, he could not help feeling an unbounded ad- 
miration for the philanthropic feelings which prompted two gentlemen, 
like Mr. Hocus and Mr. Squills, to bestow such care and attention on 
the pains and sufferings of their fellow-creatures 

“ Bisdon’t you think, gente,” he said, “that this is s little too hard 
on some sets of fellers—very nice chaps some of them!” There's a 
undertaker at Devizes that can drink ye off fourteen cold-withouts, and 
never be a bit the worse. Now, what’s to become of kim and all the 
grave-diggers? For if people has any sense, in course they'll send up 
orders for waggon-loads of old Toozler’s pills, and never die; and if 
they don’t die, in course they won’t like to be buried; and if they’re not 
buried, where will Bill Boxer get employment, or money to pay for 
fourteen cold-withouts ? unless it be of cold water without the brandy. 
For my part, I think it’s rather a hard case on poor Bill.” 


‘‘ You forget, my good sir, that, for every life we save, a hundred are 
sacrificed by the regular faculty; and a thousand by all the other ‘ Spe- 
cific Medicine Sellers.’ Don’t be the least uneasy. Your friend Mr. 
Boxer may increase his potations as much as he likes. The faculty will 
pay for all.”’ 


Mr. Winnles felt the scruples which friendship had inspired him with 
instantaneously dispelled, and applied his whole attention to the explana- 
tions that were given. When he had been duly instructed in the virtues 
of all the medicines in the outside shop, he was again led into the little 
sanctum at the back of the hcuse, and illuminated in the art of produ- 
cing sleep on the most vigilant of patients, without administering any 
drug to them whatever. I am notatliberty to reveal the full particulars 
of the secret, but will only mention, that it consisted in sundry very 
strange looking gesticulations, wavings of hands, stampings of feet, 
blowings and puffings, and, finally, a small wooden instrument, shaped 
exactly like a pair of compasses, bearing on the top an ivory bal] about 
half-an-inch in diameter. 
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“ This, sir,” said Mr. Squills, after giving his directions and explana 
tions, is the whole of the aparatus. The use of this, with a strong ad- 
hibition of the will, resulting from the possession of great vital energy, 
will produce a refreshing, although supernatural, sleep, in the course of 
twenty minutes.. Under the influence of it, the patient will be wonder- 
fully gifted. He will understand foreign languages ; he will be able to 
foretell the future, and clear up all the mysteries of the past.” 

“« By George! why don’t you set some conjuring feller asleep? He 
would make our fortunes.” 

“ We shall make our fortunes,” said Mr. Squills, with a smile, ‘ with- 
out applying to any conjurer. You will join the Northern Circuit as 
goon as you can get ready. We shall give you letters to all our friends, 
and particularly to scientific gentlemen who are in the habit of lecturing 
in the various country towns. You will receive every aid and assistance 
from our friend Mr. Lory of Dasnet, near Northampton, who is an en- 
thusiast in science, and particularly in our new discovery of the method 
ef inducing involuntary sleep.” 

«Mr. Lory?’’ said Flofiy Jack,—‘how cussed lucky !—it’s as good 


as five hundred pounds in my pocket—or may be five thousand—who 
knows ?” 


“ You've heard of our friend Mr. Lory?” 

“Oh yes—a great friend of mine has told me all about him. I shall 
be ready for a start the day after to-morrow.’ 

* By that time you will find every thing prepared; and in the mean 
time, good morning.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In three days after the arrangement so satisfactorily entered into, Mr. 
Winnles was seated on the driving-box of the Magnet, for in those days 
the railways were unknown, and was impressing the coachman with the 
actual necessity, if he wished to live two or thee hundred years, of ta 
king unlimited qunatities of the Toozler’s pills. Whenever Magnet stop- 
ped, the guard was rigorously examined as to the safety of a certain 
square-shaped wooden box, which was carefully corded, and placed un- 
der a tarpaulin, as if it contained some extremely perishable commo- 
dity; and on receiving assurances of its good condition, Mr. Winnles 
replaced himself on his seat, and said, ‘‘ Mind you take care of it- By 
George! there’s life and death dependiag on that ere box.” It need 
not, therefore, be stated, that it contained a large assortment of the 
choicest specimens of Hocus and Squill’s skill, and that Fluffy Jack was 
commencing his first journey as a member of this distinguished circuit. 
No particular incident occurred till the course of his business took him 
to the good town of Northampton. On arriving at the Black Snake, he 
was received by his friend Mr. Bobus, who had left London a day or two 
before him, and had been established in the coffee-room of that excellent 
hotel for about a week. 

“I’m so glad you’re come,” he said, shaking his hand. ‘I feel as if 
I had an immense deal more pluck already; but I'm afraid, after all, it’s 
too late. The mother is strong against me.” 

‘It’s just like them. I never could see the use of young girls having 
mothers at all: they’re always so ridiculous There was Poll Blewitt at 
Devizea—crikey ! if a feller only looked at her, her old mother swore he 
was making love; and if you said but a word to her—told her it was a 
fine day, or some pleasant sort of speech of the kind—blowed if the old 
one wasn’t down upon you for a breach of promise of marriage; and 
she had a son an attorney. And the consequenee is, that Poll Blewitt 
might as well be deaf, for there ain’t a feller as can venture to speak 
a syllable to her. I hates all mothers; and grandmothers is nearly as 
bad.”’ 

““So you can give me no hope ?” 

‘* Not a morsel of—saving that ‘ere five hundred pounds. I'll have 
you buckled to her in a week, or my name ain’t Jack Winnles.” 

« Ah, that’s always the sd you talk; but you don’t know half the 
difficulties of my position. I tell you, the mother is entirely on the side 
of that disgusting little fellow Mr. Podgers; she’s so fond, she says, of 
clever men.” 

‘Is she?’ said Mr. Winnles, drawing himself up. ‘‘She ain’t such 
a stupid old girl after all,” and his feelings towards the respectable Mrs. 
Lory were certainly softened ; because he felt her predilection for clever 
men was a compliment to himself. “And what says the old wooden 
philosopher all this time?”’ : ; 

“ Very little; but he says he thinks Annie ought to be allowed to 

lease herself.” ‘ . 

“ And if she pleases herself, you think she’ll marry you?” said Mr 
Winnles, putting his forefinger into the ribs of Mr. Bobus, “eh, my fine. 
feller? You can keep nothing secret from old Jack Winnles.” 

Mr. Bobus couldn’t deny the soft impeachment, though, on reflection, 
he could perceive no great skill in divination displayed by his friend in 

ing the discovery. 
wane are you wt of it?” enquired Mr. Winnles—“ No mistake? The 
girl would really marry you if she had her own Way?” 

“She has told me so,” said Mr, Bobus modestly. : 

“The deuce she has! Oho! Master Bobus, you ain’t quite so shy as 
you make yourself out.” ‘ 

“J assure you—’pon my word—I’m so easily put out—by old women 

cially’ — . 
ie, Foe ya isn’t, I should like to know? There ought to be a act of 
Parliament putting all old women to death. There’s my grandmother— 
a rum old file’— 
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ws epg how are we to manage about getting Annie informed of our 
wishes 

“ Why, you fool, I’m going to be quite intimate at the house—got let- 
ters to the old philosopher from Hocus and Squills;—I’m going to set 
“em all asleep, and join all their broken bones, and make all their hairs 


grow—by George! you'll see if I don’t do as [ like in thas house before 
a day’s over.” 


“ But, Mr. Podgers”— 


“ Oh—I'll stuff a box of pills down his threat that will stop his mouth 
for some time—never mind him. But come along—show me the way to 
old Lory’s house, and leave the rest to me.” 

So saying, Mr. Winnles proceeded along the main street of Northamp- 
ton, and across a few fields, and along beautiful lanes, till he came to the 
pretty town of Dasnett, and was shown a great red brick house with a 
bright green door and a wide flight of steps—in short the best house in 
the town—the residence of Mr. Lory. 

Mr. Bobus proceeded in the direction of the little river, to muse onthe 
beauties of Annie Lory ; and it happened, by an odd coincidence, that that 
young lady had chosen the same romantic locality for the scene of her med- 
itations ; and in a very shurt time there were two extremely happy young 
people lounging down by the winding current of the Dasnet, forgetting in a 
while every thing in the world but each other. Inthe mean time Mr. 
Winnles had been shown into a small room well filled with books; and 
presented his credentials to a tall old man, with a very bald head, and 
a most puritanical expression of countenance—no less an individual, in 
short, than the celrbrated Mr. Lory himself. 

“kam happy to see you,” he said, handing a chair to his visiter.— 
“Mr. Squills informs me that you are charged with some most inte- 
resting secrets on the subject of his new discovery. You could not 
have come at a more fortunate moment, for I am just preparing a lecture 
for our Scientific Institution, on the effect of mysterious agencies in health 
and disease.” 

“You're uncommon civil, I do declare,” replied Mr. Winnles; “and if 
you would allow me to recommend you half a dozen boxes of our Ever- 
lasting Capillaries, I’m hanged if it wouldn’t add twenty per cent. to 
your personal appearance. 1 never saw any body so bald in my life.” 

“You're very good, sir,” said Mr. Lory, looking somewhat surprised 
at his new acquaintance. 

**Oh, don’t mention it—they’re dirt cheap, and three month’s tick tu 
a friend like you; your mother wouldn’t know you in a week. Don’t 
you see how thick thatched [ am ?’’—He went on showing his umbra- 
geous curls. “It’s all owing to the Capillaries. Hair would never 
grow on my head at all, till about three weeks ago, I luckily fell in with 
this wonderful discovery. P’raps old Squills has written you an account 
of it—'pon my word I’m afraid it will be a losing concern for me after 
all; for old grandmother has left me an uncommon sight of money in her 
will, and cuss me if I know how to prove I’m the same feller. No one 
would know me again; so unless I shave my head, I runa good chance 
of missing the legacy.”’ 

“It won't be quite so bad, Lhope,’’ replied Mr. Lory, with a smile; 
at the same time the preparation must be of extraordinary merit: is it 
one of Mr, Squill’s own invention? He’s a most talented man—a very 
talented man indeed.”’ 

‘* He’s upto a great many things, there’s no deubt of that,” said Mr. 
Winnles; ‘and for such a little eater he’s an uncommon knowing little 
chap. You wouldn’t believe such a clever feller as that could make such 
a poor show with his knife and fork. I should like very much to give 
him a couple of pounds, with six or seven potatoes, and eat against him 
for a good wager.” 

“Indeed!—Is he in good health? 
injured his constitution?” 

“I only dined with him once, and—but, Lord! I’m forgetting the rea- 
son of my having such acapital twist. It’s all owing te old Hocus’ Gas- 
tric Diluents; they're re extraordinary things—them pills is—that 


Perhaps intense meditation has 


you wouldn’t believe what they’ve donefor me. I’m hanged if I didn’t * 


live till | was twenty-one, on less than an ounce a day. I've lived a 
fortnight on a single onion—never was seen such a miserable object— 
they nearly put me into Reading jail because I didn’t eat any thing for 
six moaths—but the moment I tasted the Diluents, nothing could stand 
before me. I can eat a round of beef at two sittings, and when I’ve 
taken six or seven of the pills, | think no more of swallowing a brick, 
by George! than if it was a quartern loaf. 1 once ate a milestone at 
three meals, for a wager—a devilish tough joint of meat Ifound it; but 
the Diluents would make a man get fat on tenpenny nails.” 

Mr. Lory took another look at the brazen face of the nnabashed Mr. 
Winnles. “ Sir,” he said, ‘I make it a point to believe in the possi- 
bility of all things, and I see nothing incredible in the statement you 
make, as I believe that scienee will be able to do more extraordinary 
things than to make substantial food out of milestones; but at the same 
time, I never knew a man who united in his own person the experience 
you now mention.” 


“ That ain’t half of them; I have’t told you yet about grandmother's 
fall off the top of an immense high house; she certainly is one of the 
wonderfullest old women, that grandmother of mine, that ever was.— 
She broke every bone in her body, and was actually picked up by the 
people that saw her fall, in two or three pieces; blow'd if two bottles of 
Ginger’s Concentrated Essential Bone-setting Drops dida’t make her ao 
young again, that there’s a strong report in Windsley she’s going to be 


married." 
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« Mr. Squills has only mentioned to me that you will call on me, and 
de me the favor to show me a specimen of his invention for producing 
instantaneous repose. Ifyou will come this evening and drink tea with 
us at half-past six, I will introduce you to Mr. Podgers—a talented 
man, and quite a philosopher—who will help me to judge of the sys- 
tem. Will y6u join us at that hour ?” : ‘ 

“To be sure; I think it’s a capital way of passing the evening drink- 
ing tea, with a litule cold meat and a loaf or two, till supper-time. I 
shall be most happy.”—And after a few more observations on subjects 
connected with his remedies, he left Mr. Lory no little astonished at the 
extraordinary effects produced on a single individual by so many invalu- 
able specifics. Mr. Winnles was fortunate enough to fall in with his 
friend, Mr. Bobus, before he had proceeded far on his way home. A 
very quick-eyed observer might have perceived a brown silk pelisse at 
ne great distance, on the other side of the hedge—a br own silk pelisse, 
a dark grey bonnet, and a bright white parasol—but F luffy Jack was so 
gbsorbed in the triamphs he had just achieved, that he had no eyes, and 
very little ears, for any thing but himself. 

““T say, old feller,” he said, slapping his friend on the back, in a way 
which nearly rendered him a fit subject for the celebrated Bone-setting 
Drops—" you're getting ready that ’ere five hundred pounds, are you ?— 
for blow’d if it won’t be wanted.” 

“What! youthink you will get the consent?” 

“J don’t intend to ask-it. You say you've got the girl’s, and that’s 
enough. Give her a hint that perhaps she'll have to go on a journey 
to-night—that’s all.”’ . 

“« My dear friend, I’m very much indebted’”—— 

“(Five hundred—that’s the whole amount; but if you like to throw 
in an odd fifty, [can answer for my friend Jack Winnles, that he'll not 
refuse. I advise you to be on the look out at the door, or in the house 
itself, if you can manage it, at about half-past seven to-night.—So, no 
more at present but remains’’—as people say at the end of a letter.— 
And as Mr. Bobus saw he might leave his patron te find his way into 
Northampton by himself, and retained a distinct impression of having 
seen a bright white parasol waved to and fro mysteriously a few minutes 
before, he sprang over the hedge and was speedily lost in view. Mr. 
Winnles continued his walk, immersed in deep reflection, and resolved 
to apply to the waiter that evening to get some clever scholar to indite 
an epistle containing an account of his proceedirigs to Messrs. Hocus 
and Squills. He astonished several parties in the coffee-room—for, at 
the Black Snake, there is no room consecrated to the gentlemen of our 
profession—by swallowing a few of the miraculous Diluents, and demol- 
ishing an unheard of quantity of viands, solely in consequence of their 
stomachic virtues. It is probable, also, that it was to their influence he 
owed the power of swallowing a prodigious number of tumblers of cold- 
without ; for it was difficult to believe that any unassisted appetite was 
capable of such extraordinary performances. By half-past five his la- 
bours were finished, his apparatus carefully deposited in a brown paper 
parcel under his arm, and once more he took his way across the fields 
and in due time arrived at the house of Mr. Lory. That gentleman re- 
eeived him with the utmest politeness, and presented him to his wife, an 
old lady, with a prodigiously thin and prominent nose, piercing eyes, and 
firmly compressed lips ; a countenance of the most determined expres- 
sion, which an ingenious modeller might have taken a hint from, for the 
design of a vinegar eruet. After her, he was introduced to Miss Lory, 
a handsome dark-eyed girl, but on this peculiar occasion suffused with 
blushes, and looking so conscious, that the modesty of Mr. Winnles im- 
mediately coucluded she was captivated atfirst sight. Various thoughts 
occurred to him as this idea entered his mind; but on the whole, a love 
for the five hundred in hard cash predominated over the chance for five 
thousand, with the addition of the young lady herself. He was next in- 
troduced, in a very marked manner, to Mr. Podgers, a fat young man, 
with a very shabby blue coat buttoned tight around his chest; a red nose 

and very little eyes, with a constant habit of turning them up to the ceil- 
; ing; blue trowsers, a great deal too short, revealing a considerable ex- 
panse of grey worsted stockings, and his feet shrouded in a pair of large 
muddy shoes: altogether, one of those distinguished literary characters, 
who consider that their genius sets them above the necessity of paying 
any attention to their external appearance. 

“ How do, sir? how do?” said Mr. Winnles, holding out his hand to 


Mr. Podgers—“ ’pon my word I’m glad to see you—I’m so fond of ta- 
lented people.” 


“ Sir, your address constitutes you at once in my mind an appreciator 
of the excellent and the true, than which no nobler philosophic character 
ever emanated from the Porch of Zeno, or the Groves of Academe.” 

“ Beautiful!’ said Mrs. Lory, in a voice that was meant to be a very 
audible whisper. “Annie, attend to what Mr. Podgers is saying, it’s 
perfect eloquence.” 

‘Ts it, mainma?—Oh!—I’'m no judge of eloquence.” It appeared, 
however, from the peculiar look she bestowed on the subject of their 
remarks, that she was a very good judge of ugly faces and dirty 
clothes. 

“ Ah, all that’s very fine,” said Mr. Winnles, in answer of Mr. 
Podgers’s compliment ; “but I’ll tell you what, I recommend you just a 
single box of our celebrated Pimplefuge pills—it would take off all them 
horrid blotches from your face in a week; and, upon my soul, you wouldn’t 
be a very ugly fellow. The price is only 7s. 6d.” 

“Sir, the personality of your observations is indicative of a lower 
order of intellect than that for which I at first had given you credit,” 


| “ Now Annie, attend—he is going to be intense.” 





said Mr. Podgers, looking very irate. 

“Credit be hanged!” rejoined Mr. Winnles, ‘ready money only, and 
no abatement, that’s the only way of doing business; bat really, now, 
them pills is extraordinary—they wash a fellow’s face as clean as if they 
were nothing but soap; and the only drawback is, that they’re so won- 
derful searching, that they might p'raps make a mistake about that little 
red snout of a nose of yours, and think it a pimple; and if they did, by 
crikey! they would walk off with it and leave nothink for a feller to pull, 
if he happened to quarrel with you; which would be a misfortune to both 
parties—wouldn’t it, Mr. Lory?” 

“Your style of conversation is very unusual—not to say startling,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, ‘and I cannot feel astonished at Mr. Podgers 
being a little offended at the nature of your allusions. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is a misapprehension on our parts, and no offence is intended.”’ 

“ Not a morsel of offence,” said Mr. Winnles, ‘‘all in friendship and 
the way of trade. The pills are really wonderful, and would do him a 
deal of good.” 

“ Sir,” said the philosophic poet of the Dasnett Star, “1 accept your 
apology in the fine relishing spirit of frankness with which it is offered. 
The heart that is harmonized by the soft influences of a benignant soul- 
elevating philanthropy, is ever the first to shake off—like dew-drops from 
the lion’s mane—the stern impulses of wrath and irritation. Love, the 
founder of the beautiful—the softener of the rough—the balm-distiller— 
covers with its placid wifig the passions that have been lulled to sleep by 
the music of philosophy ; and, therefore, sir, anger, which found a mo- 
mentary refuge in my bosom, is dissipated in the cireumambient air, and 
again I am a man glowimg with affection to my brother men.”’ 

* By crickey! hé speaks like a coracle !’’ said Mr. Winnles, captiva- 
ted by the eloquence of the philanthropist; while Mrs. Lory cast up her 
eyes in a rhapsody of admiration, ‘“ Oh, Annie, it’s a perfect treat to lis- 
ten to such language—@really sometimes think he is inspired.” But 
Mr. Lory seemed amazingly relieved at this period of the conversation 
by the introduction of tea. The party seated themselves round the 
table, and afier seeing Mr. Winnles carefully help himself toa couple of 
the gastric Diluents, and hearing him enlarge in the most impassioned 
manner on their effects, were prodigiously edified by watching the havoc 
he committed on the bread and butter. His efforts were almost super- 
human ; and on the strength of that one single exhibition he disposed of 
a great number ot boxes. But even his great powers of mastication 
could not last forever, and with an effort, which apparently cost him 
sume pain, he confessed be could eat no more, and the table was 
cleared. 

When they were left free to enter on the business of the evening, Mr. 
Lory commenced by asking a few questions with regard to the principle 
of the new discovery. ‘ Mr. Squills has partly explained to me the me- 


thod of proceeding ; but I confess I am still at a loss to understand the 
cause of such marvellous effects.’ 


‘‘Iv’s the easiest thing in the world,’ said Mr Winnles; “ you fall 
asleep in about five minutes, because you can’t possibly keep awake ; 
and that, I take it, is the best reason that can be given.” 

“Yet I’ve heard of great things, in cases of restlessness, being done 
by the pole of the magnet—you’ve heard of it, Mr. Podgers?” 

‘I had it once applied to my breast, sir, by a very scientific practi- 
tioner ; and the effects were ceitainly wonderful,” replied tho poet. 

“OQ, what were they? Do tell us all about it,” said Mrs. Lory.— 
But Annie seemed 
to be thinking of something else, for she did not answer her mother. 

‘I felt my thoughts so oddly mixed up, that the real melted imper- 
ceptibly into the ideal; the dim, the awful, the mysterious rose like 
grave-yard exalations, and darkened the whole heaven of my existence. 
In the gloom, monstrous figures fixed themselves indelibly on the stormy 
background of that lurid sky. I felt strange tremors came over me, a# 
if the vast was spreading a numbness, and the illimitable was fading off 
into the dismal and the profound ; but the pains in my chest were cer- 
tainly relieved, and the operator replaced the pole of the magnet in his 
Waistcoat pocket, and recalled me by a touch of his hand to the world of 
every-day life.” 

‘“‘ Crikey! he must have been as big as a mountain, and had a waist- 
coat the size of a meadow, if he put the the pole of the Magnet inte his 
pocket. Do you mean to make us believe that ?—by George, I'll give 
you a letter to Hocus and Squills—they’re the boys for touching up a 
stery.”” 


“ My dear sir’”’—said Mr. Lory—“ you must surcly be aware of the 
extraordinary uses of the pole of the magnet.” 


“To be sure I am—it’s to keep the coach steady, and hook on the 
cross-bar. Do you think I’ve had my eyes shut all the way down—or 
don’t know the pole of a coach from a toothpick? But never mind this 
little feller with his fine words—I can’t make him out more than if he 
spoke French or Greek, or any other of the dead languages—look at this 
here.” So saying, he undid the brown paper parcel, and displayed te 
the wonderstruck party three or four of the ....‘> instruments shaped like 


compasses, with an ivory knob on the top, whicn Mr. Squills had fur- 
nished him with in London. 


“ Them’s the apparatuses !—cuss your poles of coaches !’’ 
“« And how do you apply them?” enquired Mr. Lory. 
‘“‘ Why you open the legs of them, and set them astraddle a-top of your 


nose; then you look with all your might at the little white ball, and in 
a minute or two you'll be sound asleep.” 


“Is the sleep sound? I thought it had some preternatural effects 
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similar to those of animal magnetism.” 

“« Beats ’em all hollow—a feller as is put to sleep by this wonderful 
instrument, knows every thing. He can even tell you all that ever hap- 
pened to any body you like to name; he can tell all that’s going to hap- 
pen; in fact, it’s a thing that makes a man a reg’lar witch.” 

« Extraordinary!’ exclaimed Mr. Lory. ‘“ It will be a fine subject 
for a lecture, Mr. Podgers.”’ 

“With quotations from the poets—and an analysis of its natural 
causes,” replied that gentleman—‘ Who can predicate any thing of the 
secret sympathies that may pervade the whole system of existence of ex- 
istence of which we form a part?) Whocan say whether the electric 
chain being touched in the remotest quarter of space, does not cause a 


vibration for which we find it impossible to account in our own most se- | 


cret souls? It may be that the intense volition of some Abyssiman king 
sitting on a gteat rock amid the Mountains of the Moon, may be exer- 
cising, by thg power of sympathy, a mysterious influence on my whole 
being at this very hour. Oh, the high truths of nature, what are they 
but stepping-stones by which, by pain and toil, we work our way up the 
steep mountains of science, till we ascend into the pure, the infinite?” 

“Oh Annie, isn’t that beautiful ?”” said Mrs. Lory to her daughter. 

“That’s what I call the dreadfullest gammon I ever heard,” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Winnles, who did not like that any one should interfere with bis 
experiments with disquisitions that gave such immense satisfaction to 
the old lady. “ Now, I'll just ask you, Mr. Podgers, te shut that mouth 
of yours, and go with me into the study. The rest of the party will put 
these little machines on in the mean time, and a few minutes will con- 
vince you of all I’ve said—by George! I'll let no man accuse me of want 
of veracity.” 

“In the cause of science, sir,’ replied Mr. Podgers, “I'm willing to 
submit to any experiment.” 

“ Very well—lI’ll manipulate you in the study; and you'll all be as- 
tonished at the results,”’ said Mr. Winnles, while he fitted the instru- 


ments on the noses of Mr. Lory and his wife; Annie begged to be ex- 
cused; and leaving the philosophic gentleman and his spouse sitting | 


with amazing gravity, gazing at the ivory ball, he led Mr. Podgers into 
the study, and locked the door. 


‘‘ All the phenomena of nature,” said that gentleman, seating himself | 


in preparation for the experiment, “ are rendered easy and simple by a 
recurrence to the great and fundamental truth which has escaped the re- 


searches ef philosophy, that life is an hypothesis. On that broad | 


base I take my stand, and the dim becomes bright, and silence elo- 
quence.” 


Mr. Winnles in the mean time had taken off his coat, and at this pe- | 


riod of the orator’s address, abruptly broke in on his harangue, by pre- 
senting his clenched fist within a very few inches of Mr. Podger’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Do you see this bere bunch of bones?” he said. 

“I perceive your hand.” 


* Then, pon my solemn davy, I'll knock it right through and through | 


your skull, if yeu don’t do as I tell you.” 


‘ There is no need for such vehement denunciations—as life is an hy- | 


pothesis, and the magnetic influence” 
“ Hold your clatter, my boy; or by crikey! you'll be a dead man in 
halfa minute. You are chattering, and howling, and kicking up a dust 
with acroslics and other parts of philosophy, to get hold, if you can, of 
Annie Lory and her money.” 
 Sir—what is the meaning?” 
“Oh, the meaning’s very plain—it is, that unless you help me this 
very moment to get over the mother’s objections, and obtain her for 
Harry Bobus, I will mash your bopes into a jelly—I will, by all that’s 
good " 
Mr. Winnles’s face glowed with demoniacal rage, his prodigiously mus- 
cular hand clutched in a most vigorous manner, in the immediate proxi- 








mity of Mr. Podgers nose; and that talented individual immediately 


conceived an idea that the strange personage before him was a maniac 
of the most dangerous kind ; and he felt that his last moment was come. 
From such eaormous strength, roused by such confirmed insanity, he saw 
there was no escape. 

‘“* Will you promise ?’? again said Mr. Winnles. 

‘Oh yes, certainly, my dear sir—any thing you can suggest.” 

‘ Here, then, clap this machine across your nose, like the rest of them, 
and if any body asks you questions, say that unless Harry Bobus mar- 
ries Annie Lory within a week, old Mrs. Lory will die of the small-pox 
—recollect. So now I'll lock you in; and if you fail me, you’re a gone 
bob, and no escape.” 

“ This here is one of the wonderfullest examples of this new science I 
ever saw,’’ said Mr. Winnles, walking triumphantly into the parlor, 


where the ancient couple were sitting with the instruments balanced on | 


their noses. “ Mr. Podgers is prophesying quite extraordinary. How 
do you feel, sir?” 

“ Sir, I feel,” replied Mr. Lory, “as if I was afflicted for life with a 
most painful squint. My eyes will never come right again.” And on 
removing the machine, his looks certainly confirmed his worst fears. 


“Oh, it will go off again—we’ve got an Anti-squint Lotion. Blowed, 
if old grandmother couldn’t see her right ear, one time, with her right 
eye. Such an infernal squint hers was; but three rubbnigs made her as 
well as ever. But you ought really to go in and see the wonderful ef- 
fects on Mr. Podgers.” 


“ What is he duing?” enquired Mrs. Lory, who had taken the pre- 
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| caution to shut her eyes, and therefore felt no great inconvenience from 
the experiment; “is he eloquent? It will be a great treat to hear him 


under the influenee of the prophetic spirit.” 


| “No great treat for you, ma’am, I’m afraid,” replied Mr. Winnles ; 


| “but before you go, p’raps you would let me ask Miss Amnie to try the 
} instrument in your absence ?” 


And there was something in the look 
| with which Mr. Winnles made the proposition, that induced the young 
| lady to accede at once. He fitted the ivory ball across her nose, and 
whispering to her to slip out, for now the coast was clear, and Henry 
Bobus at the end of the street, he unlocked the study door, and ushered 
| Mr. and Mrs. Lory into the room where Mr. Podgors was sitting, pale 
and terrified, with the instrument on his nose. 
‘Is he asleep?” inquired Mrs. Lory. 
“Sound as a church,” said Mr. Winnles, striking within an inch of 
_ Mr. Podgers’ face with his clenched hand. Mr. Podgers felt the wind 
\ of the blow, and shuddered. ‘‘ Ask him any questions. He can tell you 
| the state of your health. He knows how long you have to live; and if 
_ he doesn’t answer right, he is in a state of the dreadfullest danger him- 
self. How long has Mrs. Lory to live?” 
** Not above a week,” answered Mr. Podgers in a tremulous tone, un- 
less’”’ 

‘Unless what?” exclaimed the lady, losing all her regard for the phi- 
losophy of the experiment, in her anxiety about the means of averting 
the dreadful sentence. 

“Unless what?” said Mr. Winnles, giving another dig with his hand 
within an inch of his eyes. 

“Unless Harry Bobus——” 

** Well?” inquired Mrs. Lory, with incredible anxiety, ‘“‘ what of Har- 
ry Bobus ?”’ 

“ Unless Harry Bobus marries Annie Lory,’ continued the involun- 
tary prophet. 

** Gracious !—oh !—what’s to be done, Mr. Lory ?”’ exclaimed his wife. 
“ T’ve dismissed Harry Bobus from the house—lI've told him I'll never 
consent—l’ ve driven him to despair!” 

** What death will she die of !”’ asked Mr. Windles, with another tre- 
| mendous blow towards his brow, that made his hair rise up as if in 

terror. 

“* Of the small-pox”’—answered Mr. Podgers, groaning. 

‘*Oh Lord!—how dreadful! Mr. Lory, you seem to take no interest 
in saving me from such a dreadful fate. 1s it impossible for Mr. Podg- 
| ers to be misinformed ?” 
| Quite impossible !’’ replied her husband—* if you had attended to 
| my last lecture on the pyschology of involuntary sleep, you would have 

known that, under that astonishing influence, the future is as open to the 
| patient as the past.” 
| “Then there’s no hope. Oh! I'll go this moment and tell Annie to 
| write for Harry Bobus.” 
‘«* Twill be too late,’’ sain Mr. Winnles—“ Within that time must 
they be married to save this old lady from the small-pox ?”’ 
| Within a week,” replied the oracle. 
The mother rushed distractedly from the room in search of her daughb- 
| ter: but she was no where to be found—she sent all over the village in 
| pursuit of her; but she could gain no tidings. Days passed over, but on 
the fourth, a letter came from Carlisle, signed “‘ Anne Bobus,” and re- 
| lieved the terrified old lady from the faar of immediate dissolution. Mr. 
Podgers, for his own sake, kept his secret, declaring that he had no re- 
| collection of any thing that happened during his trance; and Mr. Lory, 
in spite of a confirmed squint acquired in the experimeut, lectured on the 
marvellous effects of the discovery, to the admiring inhabitants of Das- 
nett,"appealing to Mr. Podgers for a confirmation of all his statements. 


CHAPTER IV. 


About a month after these transactions, Mr. Winnles found himself 
} Once more, in the course of his journey, at the Black Snake in Northamp- 
| ton. He walked by the well known path across the fields, and was 
| somewhat astonished to see, on a wall near the dwelling-house of Mr. 


| Lory, a large board, with the words—‘ Lory and Bobus, Wood-mer- 
| chants.” 


| “Oho, Master Bobus!” he said, walking down, as lirected, by a ve- 
ry crooked finger delineated at the bottum of the board; and casting 
his eyes round the immense beams of Norway timber and solid blocks 
of mahogany, piled up in the extensive yard—*“ My five hundred’s safe 
enough, I see. I wish it had been double, for all this wood must be 
| worth an extraordinary fortune. I must see if I can’t get a little extra 
| out of him, by way of interest.” So saying, he opened the door of a 
| counting-house, and recognized our good natured friend, Mr. Bobus, 
| sitting on a high chair at a desk, while a gentleman was seated in a cor 
ner of the room, busily smoking a cigar, and reading a newspaper. 
“ Well, old Bobus,” cried Fluify Jack, holding out his hand, “ you 
seem pretty snug here ?”’ 
‘Oh, very comfortable indeed.” 
‘Married, I s’pose, and all that? I’ve just stepped over to wish you 
| joy.” 
** You're very good.”’ 
“Capital assortment of wood here. You keep the books I see?” 
“Yes; ever since my marriage my father-in-law bas given me the 
whole management of the business.” 
“ Cash accounts and all?” enquired Mr. Winnles. 
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His friend coughed, and in an embarrassed manner, 
Yes.” 

The stranger looked up from his paper for a momeet, and went un with 
his cigar. 

“ Then, in course, you'll give me just a quiet check on your banker for 
that ’ere five hundred and fifty” 

Mr. Bebus again coughed, as if he was a little puzzled. 

“What! you don’t pretend to ferget that ’ere odd fifty? 
on the principal. Come, fork out.” ° 

“ The fact is, Mr. Winnles, that I’m a very quiet, bashful sort of man.” 


as he answered 





It’s interest 





| 
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of Shakspeare; it followed that several of the characters were obliged 
to be what is technically called doubled. Thus the performer whose 
name appeared in the bills for the light, feathery Gratiano, was 
compelled, in the language of the turf, to carry weight, by the anony. 


mous addition of Salanio to his first undertaking. In this Sia- 
mese union of two souls in one body, it happened, as in bodies politic, 
that the minister, to the general sustainment of his post, leaned to 
the most profitable side; and hence the supporter of the two-fold weigh; 
had devoted his best energies to the interests of the principal duty as. 
signed him, and thought but little of the lesserand cemparatively uni:- 


“ Well, J ain’t, and that’s a good thing; but what has all that to do | portant one so unfairly buckled on his back, until the moment when he 


with my five hundred and fifty pounds ?” 
“ And I have no pluck,”’ continued Mr. Bobus. 


“ Well, you don’t need much of it to write toa banker,do you? And | 


what’s the use of having pluck yourself, when your friends have plenty 
of it for themselves and you too 1” 

“ Ah, that’s just what my friend, Colonel Stickem, has often said to 
me. Colonel Stickem, Mr. Winnles—Mr. Winnles, Colonel Stickem.” 

The gentleman thus introduced to Fluffy Jack rose from his seat, and 
presented a countenance of most dreadful aspect, covered with mustaches 
and eyebrows, and scarred with wounds; and bowed in a most polite 
manner. Mr. Winnles put on a little dignity in his manner. 

“ Happy to see you, sir; but I was just asking my friend Bobus for a 
little sum he owes me—ard I think a stranger would be better behaved 
if he put the door between him and two gentlemen engaged in a busi- 
ness conversation—that’s what I think; but p’r’aps you’re of a different 
opinion.” 

ve Perhaps I am,” said the colonel ; “but I’m a plain soldier—a com- 
panion of the Tower and Swerd. I’ve slain twenty Miguelites with my 
own hand in one day, and think I may be trusted.” 

The manner of the suldier—the tallest, the broadest shouldered, the 
fiercest eyed—the longest armed man Mr. Winnles had ever seen, was so 
mild and pacific, that Mr. Winnles determined not to be put down. 

‘« Bah !—who cares for your swords and towers? You are not going to 
be listening and eaves-dropping here, I assure you.” 

‘‘ The fact is, Mr. Winnles,” said Mr. Bobus, who still retained his 
lofty position on the three-legged stool, ‘‘ that my friend the colonel is 
interested in this matter. Hehas betted with me five-and-twenty pounds 
that you don’t get a shilling from me.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” said Mr. Winnles,—‘“ Did you ever see 
me eat, sir? 1’ll swallow pound for pound against any man in Eng- 
land. Do you see my arm, sir?— it’s as strong as a horse’s leg!” 

‘‘ Well sir,” said the colonel, slowly advancing, ‘‘I never saw you 
eat—I never looked at your arm; but, mark me, sir, I have taken the 
measure of your nose, and, if you open your mouth again, I shall screw 
it out of your face, as if I was drawing a cork.” 

The words of the colonel were slow, but there was something in his 
voice, as he approached nearer and nearer, that showed he was vi ry 
far, indeed, from being in a jocular humor. And what was the issue of 
the meeting I am not precisely able to say, but it is certain that Mr. Win- 
nles, for a very long period, was so exceedingly tender about the nose and 
various parts of the body, that it was generally supposed he had been 
thrown off his horse, or met with some other severe accident. The bone- 
setting pills seeraed, in his instance, to have lost their effect, for the most 
prominent feature of his countenance is still most immensely swelled ; 
and, from the fact of his shortly after leaving this most honorable Circuit 
considerably in debt to some of the most distinguished members of it, it 
is universally believed that the colonel won his bet, and that Mr. Bobus, 
though a little deficient in pluck, was by no means deficient in mercantile 
knowledge; as it is clear, by the sacrifice of twenty-five pounds, he 
made a saving of four hundred and seventy-five—not to mention the fif- 
ty claimed as interest. 


re 


From Frazor’s Museum’ 


COOKE IN SHYLOCK. 





- The great celebrity of this extraordinary actor did not render him for- 
getful of those ‘‘ whose baser stars do shut them up in”’ the obscurity of 
a couniry theatre, and consequent poverty; he frequently exerted his 
rare talents gratuitously for his less gifted brethren of the sock and bus- 
kin in the provinces; and whén not engaged on the metropolitan stage, 
occasionally gave “a night” to the necessities of the “ poorer born,” 

On one of these benevolent occasions he had pledged himself to ap- 
pear in some small towu, in his celebrated part in the Merchant of Ven 
tce, wherein he was indeed 


» 


“The Jew 
That Shakspeare drew.” 


On his arrival, on the morning of performance, Cooke found the “ thea- 
tre” little better than a darn, and a genuine “ Dunstable company” 
greeted him at rehearsal, during which the “ Silvester Daggerwoods” 
of the building gave him a taste of their quality in their several new 
readings of the poet, and a foretaste of the joys in store for him at night, 
from the general imperfection of his coadjutors, especially in the scene in 
which Salarino and Salanio taunt Shylock with his daughter’s flight. 

It appeared that this little community of “ poor players”—poor 
in every sense—was numericaly, as well as generally, weak, and in- 
competent, in more ways than one, to the representation of a play 








| rejoinder entirely depended upon the precise words of the author. 


was called upon to rehearse the scene with Mr. Cooke in the third acr, 
where his deficiency was immediately noted by the Shylock of the nigh 
who patiently and politely explained to him the necessity of Salaniy 
being literally perfect in the few lines he had to utter in this particula: 
scene ; otherwise,.as Shakspeéare had therein indulged, as he often did, 
ina play upon words, unless the text in one instance was delivered cor- 
rectly, and to the letter, Shylock could not proceed, as the point poy 
Mr. 
Cooke’s explanation was listened to with deference and respectful atten- 
tion by the person addressed, and with a good disposition to do, justly, 
the great man’s bidding. But the poor actor’s head was too full of Gro- 
tiano’s ‘‘ infiaite deal of nothing” to find room for the unwelcome Sala- 
nio, whose few words being clearly of no value to his own reputation in 
the play, he had but imperfectly considered in reference to another’ s. 

It must here be remembered that Salarino, when he and Salanio 
are mischievously twitting the malevolent Jew with his daughter Jes- 
sica’s flight, has to say, “J, for my part, knew the tailor that mads 
the wings she flew withal;” 1o which Salanio remarks, “ And Shylock, 
Sor his own part, knew the bird was fledged; and then it is the com 
plexion of them all to leave their dam.” 


At rehearsal, the double, who did not know a single line, careless|y 
observed, in place of the above, “Ay, it is the way of them all to leave 
their father’s house.” No, no, no!” exclaimed the discomfitted star — 
“My dear sir, don’t you know the next line [ have to speak? If you 
do not say, ‘ It is the complexion of them all to leake their dam,’ how 
can I reply upon the word, and say, ‘She’s damned for it ?’* If you 
omit the word dam, the whole sense of my next speech is confounded 
You must utter the word dam, or I cannot reply at all.” “ True, sir, | 
see,” observed the well-intentioned double; “then I'll say it.” He 
forthwith made several unsuccessful attempts to deliver the text; but 
ultimately comforted Mr. Cooke with the assurance that he would be 
perfect by night. And indeed he did his best to keep his promise, fer- 
vently reiterating, to the great confusion and dismay of the attendant 
scene-shifters, carpenters, prompter, and property man, who—like Lord 
Tyrawley’s unfortunate battalion, stood embodied in one man—between 
the earlier scenes of his conflicting duties, the indispensable dam, upon 
which so much seemed to depend, wildly and earnestly repeating it,— 
“ Dam, dam, dam,—pDaM! But oh! 


““* Double, double, 
Toil and trouble.’ ” 


Poor Salanio increased in nervous trepidation as the moment of hi: 
responsibility approached ; and as it often happens that an over-wrought 
anxiety to remember a thing does not always prevent our forgetting it 
at the proper time, with all his care and sadly to retain the needful 
phrase which was to exasperate Shylock’s paternal ire to its very acme, 
like a false friend, it threatened to desert him at his direst need; and 
when the critical scene commenced, the over-burdened actor felt his words, 
like Bob Acre’s valor, oozing out at the finger-ends of his memory, 
and all the pain and toil that he had undergone since the morning to fix, 
and as it were to dam up, the erratic stream of his recollection, in order 
that its evening’s course might run smooth, had not secured it from 
premature escape; consequently when the dreaded period of trial ar- 
rived, and Salarino duly observed that he “know the tailor that made 
the wings” Jessica “flew withal,” the agitated Salanio, after a mo- 
mentary, breathless pause of doubt and alarm, cried out, with the en- 
ergy of despair, “I knew him éoog—and he wasn’t worth a d——n!” 


a ee 


JuvENILE SmoAKeRs.—Boys were formerly accustomed to shave for 
an “early crop on lip and chin,” that they might rank with them; but 
now-a-days they endeavor to attain the stamp and rank of virility by 
sporting a pipe or a cigar. The raspberry puff is abandoned for the 
‘‘ puff direct,” supplied in the shape of a penny Cuba, and every little 
Jack Horner becomes a—smoke-jack! Delightful, deluding, and at- 
tractive weed of a thousand virtues! the dinnerless operative, or rathe: 
inoperative, being idle, lulls the sharp gnawings of hunger by a cozy 
whiff—the gourmand takes it as a peristaltic persuader, and finds it as 
efficient as Abernethy’s. The fat man takes it as a correetive of corpu- 
lency—the thin and sanguine one as a soother—the happy man as a re- 
creation; the miserable as a solace—the medical student as a disinfect- 
er, and generally in large doses, for he, poor fellow, is so much exposed ; 
while the ladies and gentlemen of that celebrated piscatoral bazaar in 
the East, called Billingsgate, take it medicinally to keep off the damps 
and fogs of early dawn, arising from its proximity to the river. In fine. 
every one makes a plausible excuse for his indulgence in the pleasures 
he delightsin. Indeed, fashion appears, like an old boatswain, to “pipe 
all hands.” — The Philosophy of Smoking in Bentley's Miscellany. 
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From Campbell’s Poems. 
NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 


FIRST AMERICAN REPRINT. 





I love contemplating apart, 
From all his homicidal glory, 
The traits that soften to our heart, 
Napoleon’s glory. 


’Twas when his banners in Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam, 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home. 


His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half way over, 
With envy they could reach the white 

Dear cliffs of Dover. 


A stormy midnight watch he thought, 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 

To England nearer ! 


At last, when care had banished sleep, 

He saw one morning—dreaming—doting, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 

Come shoreward floating. 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The livelong day laborious—lurking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 

By mighty working. 


Heaven help us! ’twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched! such a wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured in a pond 
Or crossed a ferry. 


For ploughing the salt sea field 
It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Untarred, uncompassed, and unkeeled— 
No sail—no rudder. 


From neighboring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows, 
And thus engulphed, he would have passed 
The foaming billows. 


But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His little Argus sorely jeering, 

Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger, 

And in his wonted attitude 
Addressed the stranger. 


Rash man, that wouldst yon channel pass, 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ; 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned. 


I have no sweetheart, said the lad, 
But absent.long from one another, 

Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother. 


And so thou shalt, Napoleon said, 
You've both my favor fairly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son. 


He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And with a flag of truce commanded 
He should be shipped to England old, 
And safely landed. 


Our sailer oft could scantily shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty ; 
But never changed the cvin and gift 
Of Bonaparté. 


i ———— - - 


Gyrsy Fratexntry.—As a proof of the fraternal feeling which is 
not unfrequently displayed among the Gitanos, I ehall relate a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in Cordova, 4 year or two before I visited 
it. One of the poorest Gitanos murdered a Spaniard with the fatal 
manchegan knife: for this crime he was seized, tried and found 





ilty. Bloodshedding in Spain is not looked upon with much ab- 
orrence, and the life of the culprit is seldom taken, provided he can 
offer a bribe sufficient to induce the nolary-public to report favora- 
bly upon his ease. But in this instance money was of no avail. 
The murdered individual left behind him powerftl friends and con- 
nexions, who were determined that justice should take its course. It 
was in vain that the Gitanos exerted all their influence with the 
authorities in behalf of their comrade; and such influence was not 
slight. It was in vain that they offered extravagant sums, that the 
punishment of death might be commuted to perpetual slavery in the 
dreary presidio of Ceuta: I was credibly informed that one of the 
richest Gitanos, by name Truto, offered for his own share of the ran- 
som, the sum of 5000 crowns, while there was not an individual but 
contributed according to his means. Nought availed, and the gypsy 
was executed inthe plaza. The day before the execution, the Gita- 
nos, perceiving that the fate of their brother was sealed, one and all 
quitted Cordova, shutting up their houses, and carrying with them 
their horses, their mules, their borricos, their wives and families, and 
the greatest part of their household furniture. No one knew whither 
they directed their course, nor were they seen in Cordova for some 
months, when they again suddenly made their appearance: a few, 
however, never returned. So great was the horror of the Gitanos at 
what had occurred, that they were in the habit of saying that the 
place was cursed for evermore. And when I knew them, there were 
many among them who on no account would enter the plaza which 
had witnessed the disgraceful end of their unfortunate brother.— 

Borrow’s Gypsies of Spain. 
——— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BALLAD. 


BY B. SIMMONS. 


1. 


A health to thee !—on this the day, 

When like the meek, half-weeping ray 
That draws from April’s dawn its birth, 
Thy gentle spirit stole to earth. 

Hew many a year has roll’d above 

Our paths of sorrow, sin, and love, 
(Sorrow and sin that shadow’d mine, 
While peace and love illumined thine,) 
Since first we met and last we parted, 
Estranged, divorced, and mournful-hearted. 
Yet though between us rolls the sea, 

And earth spreads wide—a health to Thee! 


o 


A health to Thee !—On land or wave— 
In crowds or cloisters—glad or grave— 
In weal or woe, a Shape I see, 

That ghost-like wears the grace of Thee. 
Its accents through my slumbers thrill, 
Like night-breeze from some lonely hill 
It lends the morning’s cold grey skies 
The azure of thy serious eyes— 

At eve the brown and heavy air 

Is color’d by thy clustering hair— 
Even golden noon subdues its glaace 
Beneath thy sad, sweet countenance. 


ITI. 


A health to Thee !—Through hastening years 
No anguish thrills, no pleasure cheers, 

No blossom buds, nor leaf can fall, 
That does not back the Past recall. 
Deep in my soul’s profoundest gloom 
—As in a deep and lonely room 

We look some sad, mysterious thing, 
Thy name from human uttering 

Lies buried long—though sometimes men 
Will speak it suddenly, and then 

Will watch this brow, in vain, to see 
How deep they smote my memory. 


Iv. 


A health to Thee !—I chose my fate; * 

If came regret, it came too late.— _ 

Who once had thought, as side by side 

Our blended moments lived and died, 

The time would come when, sever’d far 

As its reflection from the star, 

I on a forest spring should look, 

Or tree, or flower, or favorite book, 

Nor find Thee when I turn’d to seek 

An answering gladness on thy cheek ? 

And now thy very Fate to me 

Is even a doubt; still, health to Thee ! 
Third of February, 1842. 
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LONDON FAIRS. 


In provincial towns, fairs, as every body knows, are places where 
horses, cows, sheep, are bought, sold, or exchanged, and where commo- 
dities of all sorts are exposed for sale-—business forming the principal 
entertainment of the fair, and fun only, as it were, incidental to the 
evening’s amusement. But in the suburban fairs of London, and in that 
of St. Bartholomew, of glorious memory, business is little thought of; 
fun is the article in greatest demand, is of almost every pattern; and 
every body going to the fair provides himself with money to spend, as 
they call it, which means purchasing to the extent of y their capital a 
greater or lesser quantity of the commodity aforesaid. Easter and Whit- 
suntide are the great fair seasons ; and Greenwich is the great monarch 
of all Easter and Whitsuntide fairs, although Camberwell, Croydon, and 
Fairlop fairs, are not to be despised. To Greenwich, however, at 
Whitsuntide or Easter, every body must go, for one day at last; appren- 
tices are absent without leave, charity boys abscond, inmates of union 
workhouses scale the walls at imminent risk of their necks, sooner than 
not have a share in the festivities of Greenwich; go every body must, 
and will. We have been assured by an intelligent foreigner, who had 
travelled much, that the most astonishing sight he ever beheld was the 
fleet of steam vessels conveying holiday folks to Greenwich fair. Truly 
it is a surprising spectacle—the boats removed from other stations, for 
the purpese of supplying the demand during this festive season, succeed 
one another at intervals of five minutes throughout the day, absolutely 
alive with men, women, and children, perched on the paddle-boxes, 
swarming on the deck, and hanging from the rigging; the boat sways to 
and fro with its animated cargo, nor is it possible to contemplate, with- 
out feelings of alarm amounting to horror, what might be the result of an 
accidental collision with another vessel under such circumstances. 

We have seen, rore than once, when the vessel has been cast off, 

s alive with human beings, from the wharf, and the master has pe- 
remptorily declared he cannot take one more, the “ touters, ’ as they are 
called, or persons who attend collecting passengers, seize upon a robust 
gentleman by the arms and legs, and lifting him off the ground, fling him 
bodily among the living mass on board, to the infinite gratification and 
enjoyment of every body, except the robust gentleman aforesaid, Ar- 
rived at the scene of action, every one makes the best of his way to the 
Park, resisting the blandishments of eating and cofice-house keepers 
who assail them by the way, and reserving the attractions of the booths 
for the evening’s entertainment. ata 

Although of small extent, comprising little more than two hundred 
acres, the Park of Greenwich is one of the most beautiful of our royal 
parks, having an agreeably undulating surface, great diversity of hill and 
dale, and a profusion of fine old trees, firs and chestnuts especially. 
From the hill whereon is erected the observatory, and from another emi- 
nence called One-Tree Hill, the spectator has delightful prospects of 
London, of the river winding and turning at his feet, and of the distant 
wooded hills of Essex. Here are stationed, with telescopes and other 
optical instruments, not a few of the venerable pensioners of the Hospi- 
tal, around whom is always collected a crowd of admiring gazers; a- 
down the slopes are hundreds of feolish young people risking their necks, 
clasping their fair ones round the slender waist, and, rushing with all 

ossible velocity, not unfrequently breaking their noses or necks at the 
bottom of the declivity—a custom much more honored in the breach 

e observance. 

“— = valleys and on the level sward, circles are formed for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a primitive amusement, called “ Kiss in the ring,” the 
most attractive of all holiday sports to the young people. A brief de- 
scription ef this pastime may not be uninteresting, and will serve, at 
least, as an annotation to the next forthcoming edition of the “ Basia” of 
Joannes Secundus. The circle having been completed without any in- 
cantation, or other mystery, than simply catching hands, an amateur steps 
forward, and planting his stick in the sod, and his hat on it, volunteers 
the laborious office of clerk. A glove is then procured, or, in default 
thereof, a bit of glove leather; and the possessor, usually a gentleman, 
walking roud the ring, drops his signal at the feet of the lady he most 
admires; she immediately takes to her heels, her swain following at the 
top of his speed, like a greyhound pursuing the timid hare, and after a 
series of windings, doublings, and turnings, secures, and leads her cap- 
tive triumphantly into the centre of the circle, where his privilege, from 
time immemorial it is to print a kiss upon her crimsoned cheek: the 
clerk demands another as his fee, which is sometimes granted, and the 
damsel arranging her ruffled plumes, resumes her place as spectator of 
the flight and capture of others. It must not be understood, that in this 
amusing play, the gentlemen have it all their own way: on the contrary, 
the ladies are at least as active in selecting their favorites, which they do 
in the same manner, dropping the glove at the foot of their favorite, and 
running as far as they are able or willing, reminding us of the love-mak- 
ing as far back as the days of Virgil :— 

z “t Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 

Love-making is the same in all ages and climes: an apple, a handker- 
ehief, a flower, a pebble, or, as in the Island of Saints, a potato, is the 
missile of Cupid; at Greenwich fair, the fragment of a glove answers 
the purpose. We might fill a volume with the holiday amusements of 
the fairs, among which fortune-telling is not forgotten. Encamped on the 





outskirts of the heath, you may observe a number of swarthy, athletic, 
and frequently not unpleasing looking women in scarlet cloaks, stuff pet. 
ticoats, and gaudy handkerchiefs bound round their raven locks: these 
are gipsy fortune-tellers, and near them may you observe green young 
gentlemen and romantic milliners, hovering about for a favorable oppor- 
tunity of penetrating the darkness of futurity. We have ourselves often 
crossed the palms of these swarthy destinies with a sixpence, for the pur- 
pose of penetrating, if we could, not the doubtful future, but of ascer- 
taining upon what principle, if any, was based the art and mystery of 
fortune-telling. We never could make out more than that the seeret of 
their skill consists in dealing out vague and barren generalities, like al] 
other prophetic hambugs from the days of the Delphic Oracle to our 
time: they have got a knowledge of a few fixed and inviolable principles 
of human nature, and upon these they are accustomed to trade upon hu- 
man credulity: they know, for instance, that it is an almost invariable 
law of man to place his affections upon objects differing in physical and 
mental attributes from his own: er, as that first-rate fellow, Sheridan 
Knowles, nobly expresses it— 
“In joining contrasts lieth love’s delight, 
Complexion, stature, Nature mateth it, 
Not with its like, but with its opposite.” 

Thus they assure ourselves, who are as black in the muzzle as a Scotch 
terrier, that a fair lady (Heaven bless her !) is dying for love of us; that 
a dark man (perdition seize the dark man) is our rival, and that we must 
have a care of him: that there may be crosses in our love (crosses will 
come over things, we know,) but that all will go well, if we never des- 
pair—[hope is the parent ef success]: that we will, in the end, cut out 
the dark man, become the happy husband of the fair lady, and the fond 
father of an unlimited number of beautiful brindled babies ! 

The same rule is applied, with the requisite variations, to the fair sex; 
those that are dark are destined to the arms of sweet fair, gentlemen, 
and those that are fair will become the brides of darling gentlemen in 
black, and so on; there is always a rival of whom we must have a care, 
and crosses we must expect, but in the end all will go well: this we pro- 
test, is all the value we ever could extract for sundry sixpences from the 
fortune-telling sisterhood. We must do them the credit to confess, how- 
ever, that they proffer minuter particulars than the above for a shilling ; 
half-a-crown will inform you the exact number of loyal subjects you and 
the fair lady, or dark gentleman, as the case may be, will contribute to 
Queen Victoria: but half a sovereign !—half-a-sovereign will do more 
with the gipsey sisterhood than we choose to dilate upon at present.— 
The invention and originality that formerly distinguished this oracular 
class seems to have been forgotten; or rather the times in which we 
live are unfavorable to the encouragement of prophetic art; who would 
believe any thing in days when encyclopedias are to be purchased for a 
penny? There is a tradition that a gipsey, upon a time, applied to the 
unfortunate King Charles I. for alms, and being refused with expressions 
of ridicule and contumely, is said tohave drawn from her bosem a mirror, 
which presenting to the monarch, he beheld therein his own figure de- 


_ collated, upon which he was siezed with much alarm, and liberally assist- 


ed the swarthy prophetess: now, it is by no means unlikely that, in times 
of trouble, and when few men of rank could calculate with certainty 
how long their heads might be their own, a trick of this sort, so easily 
contrived, might have been the source of a very considerable revenue ; 
especially if we reflect that in those troublesome times the belief in as- 
trology and palmistry had by no means passed away, even from the minds 
of the higher classes. The traveller, however, is now tired of the gip- 
sies, donkey-riders, and kissers in the ring; he has played a little at all 
the ridiculous games of the fair, and, as a matter of course, lost a trifle 


‘toall; the shades of evening are beginning to full, and he descends to 


find a new source of entertainment in the canvass town, sparkling with 
toys, gim-crackery, and gilded gingerbread. 

What noise, tumult, and excitement is here: beating of drums, whist- 
ling of fifes, grunting and groaning of trombones and serpents; to the 
right the Swiss giantess may be seen for the trifling charge of one penny 
sterling ; to the left, for a like sum, you are invited to visit “the very 
littlest dwarf man and woman as ever you did see:” a little further on, 
you are arrested by a lively representation of the live crocodile, toge- 
ther with “that beautiful little animal, the spotted lynx :” Richardson’s 
show in all its glories occupies the post of honor: everywhere you are 
informed at every minute of the evening, that the performance is “just 
exactly going to begin;” and it is only when, beguiled by the antics of 
the clown, the buffoon oratory of the showman, and the dancing girls in 
trousers, with triple frills, you pay your money, and enter the booth, you 
discover to your sorrow that all the performances worth seeing have been 
exhibited out of doors. Then you have the Crown and Anchor—an_a- 
partment of canvass, a furlong at least in length and breadth in propor- 
tion; a thousand couples at the same moment are footing it on the light 
and heavy fantastic toe: fiddles scraping, waiters hurrying hither and 
thither: laughing, talking, joking, theoretival ond practical. What 
could have induced Captain Ross to undertake hazardous expeditions to 
the north pole 7 here, we willengage, he might have discovered the ge- 
nuine Boothia Felix!” 





Most men regard madness with horror, yet how few recoil from the 
practices whereby it is engendered! The annals of the lunatic asy- 
lum testify that intoxication, is itself a species of madness, is the 
primary cause of one-third of the cases of insanity, and yet men 
drain the wine-cup, knowing that they drink liguid madness, 


. 








